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& BAHNSON Installation 


The Usual Report on BAHNSON Humidifiers 


“The humidifiers you put in for us the first of last year are giving perfect 
satisfaction and we are very much pleased with them. 


“We have not spent anything on these humidifiers at all for upkeep and 
wish to say again that they are perfectly satisfactory.” 


And BAHNSON humidifiers keep on “giving perfect satisfaction.” 


Complete information about the BAHNSON humidifier will be gladly sent 
on request. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Ave. 
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Five Men and a Hand- 
‘ruck 


wre 


| } One Man and a Yale 
equa / Spur-Geared Chain Block 
j on a | beam trolley. 


ND the @ne man with the Yale 
equipynent will perform the 
same work gn the Safest W; ay, take 


up less working space, and do it 
quicker. 


The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 


the saest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 


“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
YS to save money and increase pro- 


diction in your plant by using Yale*Chain 
Bk wks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your eopy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AGENTS FOR 


Graton & Knight U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Leather Belting Bobbins & Shuttles 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B. Special Ash Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmen 


Manufacturers of the following 


Cleaning 
Opening 
Conveying 


Distributing 


Picking 


Machines 
COTTON MACHINES 
Combing Machines 
Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 


Spoolers 


Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 


Sliver Li 


Ribbon 


ip Machines Reels 
Lap Machines Quillers 
Dobhies 


WASTE MACHINES 


Cotton and Woolen Systems 


Openers 
Pickers 


Willow 


Card Feeds 
Full Rolle 


Condense 


Revolving Flat Cards 
Derby Doublers 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 
(aards 


rs ‘Twisters 


Special Spinning Frames 


Card Feeds 


Full Roller C; 


SILK MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 
WOOLEN MACHINES 


Condensers 


WORSTED MACHINES 


Cone Roving Frames 


wr 


Spinning Frames 


irds Wool Spinning Frames 


Ring Twisters 


nd-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey lop-Rig 


We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


| Southern Office Greenville §. C. 


Ege 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
ESTABLISHED 583) | 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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Warp merceriz>ers made by Smith, Drum ©& 
Company have been giving satisfactory ser- 
vice for ten years. 


Finishing Machinery Manufacturers and Users Prove 
the Value of Hyatt Roller Bearings 


To insure economical and dependable operation of finishing machinery, many of tie 
largest manufacturers equip their washers, fulling mills, mercerizers and other 
finishing machinery with Hyatt roller bearings. 


The mills find that these 
power saving economical 
bearings give years of ser- 
vice without adjustment or 
replacement. 


The oil-tight construction 
of Hyatt bearings makes 
them particularly advan- 
tageous for use in finishing 
machinery. 


Write us for complete infor- 
mation on the advantages of 
Hyatt bearings for finishing 
machinery of all types. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


The James Hunter Machine Company Newark Detroit Chicago San Francisco 


recommends and furnishes Hyatt bear- 
ing equipped fulling mills, washers and 


Showing the oil-tight construction of the 
Hyatt bearing housing on a Rodney Hunt 


Worcester Milwaukee Huntington Minneapolis washer. The top bearing has part of the 
other finishing machinery. housing and journal removed. 
ufiaio 


The easy turning Hyatt bearing equipped 

rollers of the Textile Finishing Machinery 
“ Company warp mercerizers insure econom- 
ical, uniform mercerizing. 
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Can You Read Between the Lines? 


3 BS ' ) f one fifteen-ton tank. Upon refusal of the railroad com- 

hv the panies to allow us tank car rates, we appealed to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for removal of this disecrimina- 

cms oP oestg nu led to the same freight rates and privileges as tion, and continued making shipments in this specially- 
other tank cars. While this decision affects comparative] desi ed car 
:. 2 few Textile Mills, those using fifty tons or more per year j gn : 


We have assumed all excess freight charges on every 
movement of the Multi-Unit Car and during the past two 
years have paid out over two hundred thousand dollars in 
this way in order that consumers and the general public 
might enjoy the many advantages realized in this type of 


ordinary cylinders can effect a considerable saving in freight 
charges by taking deliveries in the Multi-Unit Tank Car. All 
consumers of Liquid Chlorine may read between the lines 
and find the facts of this case significant. 


Over two years ago we voluntarily went to the expense of equipment. The recent ruling of the Commission awards us 
designing and placing in service the Multi-Unit Tank Car, full reparations with interest and completely vindicates our 
carrying fifteen one-ton containers of Liquid Chlorine instead faith in the Multi-Unit “Safety First” principle. 


The story of the Mathieson Multi-Unit Tank Car is an outstanding example of the leadership we have 
assumed in the Chlorine Industry. Our policy of superior service covers any quantity from a cylinder to 
a tank car. 


The Mathieson Multi-Unit Tank Car is ideally adapted to the safe, economical and convenient use of Liquid Chlorine. Users 
of Multi-Unit cars report that their experience—covering nearly two years—in the delivery of over 24,000,000 pounds of lique- 
fied chlorine gas in Multi-Unit Tank Cars has been totally free from any difficulty of any nature and has resulted in no criticism 
of this method of shipping on the part of any consumer, nor suggestion involving any change in this type of car. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


25 WEST 432 STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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Sesquicarbona te of Sod 
Bleaching Powder- Sod 
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You will turn out more uniform goods at a lower price 
when you put your machines in range 


And as to seconds— 


We have found that in some places the placing of ma- 


These are often reduced 60 per cent by the placing of 
machinery in range. 


chinery in range has effected savings in the cost of 


finishing amounting to 30 per cent and more. 
There are no overdried goods, torn selvedges or start- 


This saving of course is due for most part to the elim- 
ination of labor in handling—three men doing the work 


of twelve and turning out a better—more uniform— 
product. 


and-stop waste when machines are in range. 


We will be glad to take up with you the question of put- 
ting all or part of your machinery in range and mean- 
while we have a booklet on the subject which we will be 
glad to send promptly. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Canadian Representative 
Hamilton, Ontario. Can. 
W. J. Westaway Co. 


BUTTE 


Providence Office 
Turks Head Building 


Finishing 


Greenville, S. C. Office 
Woodside Bldg. 


Wee, 
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SULFOGENE GREEN 


A sulfur green of 
bright blue shade 


This color is a highly concentrated sulfur green, of excellent 
fastness to light and ‘possessing complete solubility. It is used 
either as a self color or in combination for the production of a 
wide range of green and olive shades. 


Aftertreatment with chrome, copper and acetic acid gives a 
slightly bluer shade, and increases its fastness to light and wash- 


ing. 


EF. . DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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ANUFACTURERS’ Avenue” they 

call the main highway through 
the Piedmont section of North and 
south Carolina and Georgia, thaf 
wooded upland stretch of country 
reaching from the southern 
Virginia through the western tiers 
of eounties on to Atlanta. This 
highway extends 177’ miles in North 
Carolina alone: and in that distance 


the front doors of 128 cotton mills 
open upon it, an average of one 
cotton mill for each 1.38 miles. 


But the story is not one to be told 
by figures alone. It is a_ vitally 
human story. At the bottom lies a 
change in the southerner’s attitude 
foward life. 

These Southern States contain no 
newly discovered material resources 
that prompt a rush for development. 
It isn't the upbuilding of new and 
extended systems of transportation 
that has made possible the increased 
production of goods for the ecoun- 
trys and the world’s markets. The 
explanation lies in the fact that the 
South has lo dwell in the 
past. 


creased 


There-was a day, not so long ago, 
when the descendants of the men 
who fought the lost cause. the best 
blood of the South, were content to 
subsist largely on tradition. It was 
nol m keeping with that tradition 
for the scions of families that once 
constituted the aristocracy of the 
south to engage in any activity out- 
side of the learned 
Today, however, the best blood of 
the Carolinas and Georgia—and of 
other States of the old Confederacy, 
lo a lesser extent—have cast off the 
ancient conventions, and with a 
virility and an ability equal to that 
displayed by their Revolutionary 
ancestors, have plunged into indus- 
Lrialism. 


professions, 


An inquisitive Westerner, familiar 
with the boosting methods and the 
constructive community spirit that 
has built the cities and States of the 
Pacific Coast, wandering through the 
Piedmont not long ago, was amazed 
at what he observed. In all his 
Western experience he never Saw a 
finer spirit of progress than exists 
in Charlotte, Spartanburg, Greens- 


boro, Gastonia. W inston-Salem and 
other ancient towns that have 
awakened overnight into modern, 


energetic centers of activity. 
And in another aspect, the social. 
change is still more marked. Onee, 


*Reprinted from The Nation’s Business. 


line of 


Ashmun Brown 


in the long and somnolent period 
that followed the Crvil War, the 
South, a region then of clearly de- 
fined social distinctions, contained 
practically no middle class. Politi- 
cally and otherwise the aristocracy 
ruled. At the other end of the scale 


was the great negro population. In 
between but negligible as either a 
social or an economic tactor was the 
“poor white” class—tenant farmers 
always in debt to the planter; moun- 
lain dwellers, remote, aloof and 
primitive, “our contemporary ances- 
tors,” Walter Hines Page once 
called them. 

New Living Conditions Prevail. 

Today the poor whites as a class 
have almost disappeared. The fac- 
tory has lured them from the tenant 


as 


farm and from the mountain. The 
mill village, with its schools. its 
churches, its eommunity life, its 
moving picture show, its visiting 
nurses, its resident physicians, has 
fnught the primitive folk what the 
world has learned of the art of 
living. 

Read the result in the health sta- 
listics of these Southern § States. 


Disease is being controlled. life is 
being prolonged, infant mortality is 
decreasing, sanitation and personal 
hygiene are becoming common and 
not exceptional. The public health 
authorities have a ready explanation. 
The mill village, paternalistically 
dominated, if you will, has led the 
way. Industry, in short, has brought 
enlightenment and civilization to a 
great body of Americans. 


The eracker and _ hill-billy 
becoming extinet. The factory 
the mill have made them over into 
modern Americans, standardized 
them on a 1923 model, maybe, but 
with a broader, more comfortable 
and richer life than they or their 
ancestors ever knew. Industry has 
opened to them and their children 
the door of opportunity, a door 
which they themselves once held 
shut. 


are 
and 


Respected and self-respecting, they 
play their part in this new era 
development, The mill and the fac- 
lory have given them an economic 
independence which they have found 
better than the independence 
shiftlessness that satisfied their fore- 
fathers. They and their children 
and their children’s children have 
broadened out into other activities, 
advanced in many instances to 


oft 


of 


places of responsibility and have 
furnished what, for a better name. 
may be termed a middle class, which 


is SO necessary to the balanced or- 
ganization of a successful commu- 
nity. 


Perhaps it would be better to say 
that the progress these people have 
made through the closer human 
contacts made possible by indus- 
imialism and through the the educa- 
tional advantages offered them has 
eliminated the old divisions 
and caste lines. There are sons of 
hill dwellers, one generation re- 
moved from the mountain shanty, 
who are presidents and managers 
of mill corporations, living in mod- 
ern homes, with their children in 
universities. 


class 


It is a widely accepted belief that 
this change is due primarily to the 
investment of Northern capital: in 
southern industry. A careful exam- 
ination discloses the fallacy of this 
theory. It is true that Northern 
capital is flowing Southward now in 


an ever-increasing stream. It is 
gossip in the cotton textile trade 
that forty-eight million dollars of 


Northern money went into Southern 
mills in 1923. Nevertheless, the pre- 
ponderance of capital represented in 


Southern industries is still South- 
ern, and the conditions that now 
draw Northern capital were made 


by Southerners. 

It is in the complete conversion of 
these Southern States to industrial- 
ism, that the real reason is found. 
Tewns, counties and States have 
thrown themselves into the move- 


ment for increasing industrial pro- 
ductivity. The motorman onthe 
street car, the policeman on _ his 
beat, the small shopkeeper—all are 


boosters for Southern factory devel- 
opment. The South holds out a 
warm and earnest welcome to all 
who would establish a new manu- 
facturing plant. 


Robert Amory, of Boston, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, made up of 
Northern cotfon mill men. in ad- 
dressing the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, composed of 


southerners, at a convention at 
Richmond last May, expressed this 
thought. 

“T cannot,” said he, “emphasize 


enough that your greater advant: ige 
is the good will of the citizens of 
your respective States and their 


sound appreciation of, and acknowl- 
edenient to, industry. This attitude 
is reflected in the feelings of your 
legislatures toward your mills. The 
lack of this feeling of good will and 
encouragement toward the New 
England mil!s is their principal, if 
not their only, handicap. I have a 
feeling, perhaps it is. only a hope, 
that the tide is turning and that 
soon our New England legislatures 
will really try to encourage and 
foster industry. There are distinet 
signs of this in of the States. 
Until this occurs, there -~will be few. 
if any, new cotton mills built in New 
England.” 
Active Southern Spindles Increase. 
The extent to which the cotton 
lextile industry is shifting from New 
England, where it first became great 
on this continent, to the South. is 
indicated by the United States Gen- 
sus bulletins. Back in 1880, 81 per 
cent of all the cotton spindles in the 
United States were in New England. 
and only 5 per cent in the Southern 
States. By 1900, the Southern pro- 
portion had grown to 26 per cent 
and New England’s had fallen to 66 
cent. Ten 


Some 


per years later the per- 
centages were: New England. 56. 
and the Southern States 36. By 1920 
Southern spindles were 43 per cent 
of the American total and New Eng- 
land's, 51 per cent. At the end of 
October this year the gap between 


the two was narrowed, for then New 
spindles represented only 
iS per cent of all and the South’s. 
per cent of the total for 
States. 


46 
the United 


The year 1923 was not a good one 
in the cotton textile industry. As 
against 35,707,738 active cotton spin- 
dies in the United States in 1922. 
Only 34,378,862 were active in Octo- 
ber of last vear. making a decrease 
Of 1,328,876. 

But even while this decrease was 
going on, the Southern mills were 
forging ahead. In October they 
operated 16,084,942 active spindles, 
an increase Of 178,777 over the 1922 
figures. On the other hand, the 
number of active spindles in New 
England in the same time dropped 
from 17,938,805 to 16,579,516, a 
of 1.359.289. 

The stupendous changes that have 
been mentioned are produce ing a new 
set of economic and political prob- 
lems for the South, but the South 
is approaching them intelligently. 
The South wants, and is getting, 
industrial development: but it wants 
that development in what it believes 


loss 


te 


- 
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is the right way. Briefly put, the 
South wants to man its industries 
with Americans and to preserve 
itself against an excessive influx of 
aliens and against labor disturb- 
ances. 

A fundamental fact in the prob- 
lems is that the three leading South- 
ern industrial States, Georgia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, are 
practically all-American communi- 
ties. The foreign-born population 
of the United States, as shown by 
the census of 1920, is 13,345,543, or 
i2.6 per cent of the total. Now, of 
Georgia's census-found population 
of 2,895,822, only 16564, or not quite 
six-tenths of one per cent, are fcr- 
eign born. Of South Carolina's pop- 
ulation of 1,683,724, only four-tenths 
of 1 per cent, or 6,582, are of fcreign 
birth. In North Carolina there are 
7,272 natives of foreign countries, or 
not quite three-tenths of 1 ver cent, 
of the State's total popuiation of 
2,909,123. 

The problem that mos. concerns 
the South today was tersely set 
down by Winston D. Adams, secre- 
tary of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, at its an- 
nual convention at Richmond, when 
he suid: 


“Our industry is growing so rap- 
idiy within itself that while today 
we may have a sufficiency of native 
help, the day is not far distant, in 
the judgment of many, when there 
will be a scarcity, if not an actual 
dearth. Any considerable accretion 
from without to the Southern in- 
dustry, with consequent demands 
upon our native labor supply would 
probably result in a general short- 
age for which there would be but 
one solution from the standpoint of 
the Northern mill man and that 
would be to bring in outside help; 
and the one thing that we are defi- 
nitely agreed on is the extreme 
undesirability of any influx what- 
soever of Northern labor of foreign 
extraction. 

South Supplies the Skill. 

“Confident that I voice the senti- 
ment of the vast majority of our 
members, I state that outsiders are 


welcome to share in the extension 
of the Southern textile industry 
within the limits of our ntaural 


labor supply, but that any disposi- 
tion on their part to come at the 
expense of bringing in outside oper- 
atives to remedy any resulting labor 
shortage would be vigorously and 
actively resented.” | 

T. E. Browne, State director of 
vocational education in North Car- 
olina, recently declared that. “it 
would be nothing short of a tragedy 
were it to become necessary for the 
New England capitalists to have to 
bring to the South New England's 
skilled labor to fill the more highly 
specialized positions within our 
borders.” 

“In too many of the schools lo- 
cated in the textile centers of North 
Carolina,” said Mr. Browne, “the 
teachers have been emphasizing the 
importance of an education as a step 
into industrial enterprises. 

“These boys have been taught to 
look upon an education as a means 
of getting out of the industrial en- 
vironment,” the director said. “A 
more false conception of the sit- 
uation could not be thought of. For 
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the bright, ambitious boy in a cotton 
mill coramunity, fully acquainted 
with the fundamental conditions of 
industrial life, there is no greater 
opportunity than for him to direct 
his education to the preparation for 
leadership in the State’s great in- 
dustrial development. 


“The teachers in these communi- 
ties should begin early to acquaint 
the children with the bigness of the 
tertile industry, the opportunities 
fcr promotion for the highly skilled 
vvorker and the ever-increasing de- 
mand for men of ability and vision 
to direct the activities in the State's 
large industrial plants. 

“There is no.State with purer 
Anglo-Saxon population, with boys 
and girls with greater native ability, 
than North Carolina. These enlarged 

lustries are necessarily going to 
demand workers of increased skill. 
It is the duty of the schoo! to use its 
influence to train both the young 
and the adults of our State who will 
be galled upon to man these indus- 
tries to become well trained lead- 
ers,” 

The leading men in the Southern 
cotton textile industry are in accord 
with this idea. Whatever evils 
there may have been in the past in 
the matter of child labor in the 
mills, the spirit of the Southern 
cotton industry today is attuned to 
providing the mill workers with a 
better and a more wholesome life. 

It is not pure altruism that leads 
them to the course they are now 
following. They realize that to pre- 
vent their labor problem from be- 
coming more complex and ‘to avoid 
the importation of alien labor they 
must make life in the mill villages 
and employment in the mills so 
attractive and so remunerative that 
the oncoming generations will be 
content to remain in that industry. 
“It is the child which is the hope 
of future Southern industrialism,”’ 
declares Stuart W. Cramer, of Cra- 
merton, N. C., a leader in the indus- 
try. 

“We all know New England’s ex- 
perience,’ continues Mr. Cramer, 
“where the textile workers of a 
generation ago have been super- 
seded by foreigners, and their chil- 
dren have drifted out of the mills 
into other employment. The health, 
training and opportunities we bring 
to the children of today will deter- 
mine very largely whether they will 
care to be the mill workers of to- 
morrow. <Any Southern mill man, 
therefore, who fails to support child 
welfare work and to observe the 
child labor restrictions that have 
gradually emerged from the chaos 
of experimentation, both legislative 
and industrial, whether compelled 
to do so by law or not, is a traitor 
to his industry and to his own selfish 
interests.”’ 

Hence the large expenditures 
which Southern mill owners have 
made and are continually making in 
the way of better housing and what 
is broadly termed welfare work for 
their employees. They declare that 
on an average one-third of their 
capital investment in a mill prop- 
erty goes into the mill village. 

In establishing a mill in the South 
experience has shown that it is use- 
less to put it near a city in the hope 
of drawing on the population for 


labor. The Southern white city 
dweller does not seem attracted by 
the employment, and by an unwrit- 
ten rule, also based on experience, 
only whites are employed in cotton 
mills. Hence, each mill has its own 
village; and the modern develop- 
ment is for that village to be com- 
pletely equipped with sewerage, 
light and water systems, churches, 
schools, community houses, hospit- 
als, recreation fields and. moving 
pictures, 

The mill owners assert that while 
admittedly their wage scales are 
lower than in the North, their labor 
costs are not, because they provide 
the equivalent of $4.36 per week per 
operative “outside the pay enve- 
lope,” for his physical and mental 
comfort and welfare. 

How all this is working out may 
be summed up in the words of Dr. 
James A. Hayne, executive officer of 
the State Board of Health of South 
Carolina. 

“The rise of the cotton mill indus- 
try, in South Carolina at least,” he 
said, “has been enormous benefit 
in improving the health of our peo- 
ple. Please observe that when South 
Carolina became a registration State 
in 1915 (that when it began to 
keep vital statistics), the death rate 
was 15.4, and that it has now been 
reduced to 11.5 per thousand of pop- 
ulation—white, 94; colored, 13.6. 
This is as low a death rate can 
be found for a white population in 
any State in the Union. In 1916 the 
total number of deaths of children 
under one year of age was 4,300; in 
1922, it was 3,483, which means that 
817 babies were saved. 

“Deaths of children from one to 
ten years of age for 1916 were 2,612; 
for 1922, 1,737. These are but ex- 


amples. 
Mills Advance Civilization. 


“The truth is that were the gen- 
eral health of the State as good as 
it is in the mill communities, our 
statistics would make even a better 
showing, for it is an absolute faci 
that health conditions in the mill 
villages are materially better than 
in the other communities. For ex- 
ample, while the death rate in all 
the United States in 1922 was 11.9, 
that in Spartanburg, a mill center, 
was only 10. 

“The mills have advanced civili- 
zation in this State and -met_retarded 
it. Their coming is directly réspon- 
sible for a vast improvement in the 
living conditions of our people. The 
mill owners a long time ago found 
out that as a commercial proposi- 
tion alone it is good business to see 
that their workers and the families 
of their workers are healthy, happy 
and contented. The mill village of 
today is a clean, architecturally 
pleasing and moderniy equipped 
community, with modern plumbing, 
modern sewerage and all the con- 
veniences of life. Time was when 
the mill workers were a floating 
population. Today the labor turn- 
over has been vastly reduced. Asa 
rule the floater has been eliminated. 

“Here, as in other Southern States, 
the cotton mill labor is made up 
almost entirely of native whites, 
that pure Anglo-Saxon strain that 
has lived a primitive life in our 


is. 
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mountains for hundreds of years. 
They are an independent race, un- 
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educated, to be sure, in their origi- 
nal environment, but highly intelli- 
gent as shown by the manner in 
which they develop intellectually as 
well as physically when they have 
the benefit of schools, churches and 
associations that are found in: our 
mill communities. 

“You Northern writers are fond 
of declaring that these people live 
under a system of almost feudal 
paternalism in homes and towns 
furnished by the mill owners. It 
is an absurd statement to make 
when one takes into consideration 
the traditional individualistic spirit 
of these people. They will submit 
themselves to leadership in which 
they have confidence, but it is not in 
them to submit themselves to autoc- 
racy or imposition. 

“But if they believed for an in- 
stant that they were béing exploit- 
ed, or repressed, as some of the 
Northern writers have declared, 
they would not remain. There is 
nothing to compel them to remain. 
They ean pick up their belongings 
and go back to their mountains and 
freedom, if you want to use the 
word, whenever they feel like it. 
The fact that they do not do so is a 
complete answer to misrepresenta- 
tions that have been afloat.” 


World Cotton Situation. 


The 


The Department of Commerce has 
now completed through its domestic 
and foreign staff, in co-operation 
with the Department of Agriculture, 
a preliminary world raw cotton 
survey for the four months ending 
November 30, 1923. The estimates 
are based upon information obtain- 
ed from the representatives of this 
department from consular officers 
abroad, from official reports, and 
from reliable trade sources. 

Estimated world’s supply and dis- 
tribution of cotton, four months 
ending November 30, 1923 (bales of 
4178 pounds -net 


All Kinds 

(including 

Amer. Amer. ) 

Bales Bales 

Stocks July 31, 1923 3,065,000 6 341,000 

Production for com- 

mercial use for the 

1923-24 season (1)__ 10,081,000 18,075,000 

Total supply 13,146,000 24,416,000 
Consumption during 
the four months 

ending Nov. 30, 1928 3,710,000 6,310,000 
Supply on Nov. 80, 

1923 (2) 9,415,000 18,185 000 

The production figures esti- 


mated total crops, with the excep- 
tion of India and China, where only 
the cotton produced for mill con- 
sumption and export is considered, 
cotton used in household consump- 
tion not being included. 

(2) The estimated supply on No- 
vember 30 was arrived at by com- 
pilation and includes stocks in mill, 
ports and warehouses; also cotton 
estimated to be elsewhere. The lat- 
ler quantity was obtained by de- 
ducting the cotton accounted for up 
to November 30 from the estimated 
crops. 

If the supply on November 30 is 
obtained by subtracting the con- 
sumption from the total supply the 
resulting figures will differ some- 
what from those given here because 
it is not possible to get a complete 
— on account of insufficient 

ata. 
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HTON 


WARP CONDITIONER 


An Advertisement by Chas. E. Carpenter 


OUGHTON’S WARP CONDI- 

TIONER is the last word in 

this character of product. It 

is new, yet not revolutionary. 

[t possesses all of the merits 

xf the softeners and tallow 

9sroducts which have gone be- 

fore, plus those niceties of re- 

finement or improvements which make the 

up-to-the-minute product which it is. It is 

the result of evolution rather than of reco- 

lution. It is the natural consequence of 

years of experience and unsparing research. 

It is one thing to add the desired weight 

to the yarn in the size and quite another to 

carry that weight through every process to 

the finished cloth, HOUGHTON’S WARP 

CONDITIONER will actually do this. And 
it will do it better than any other product. 


How do we know this? 


The Houghton Research Staff obtained the 
cooperation of six friendly mills, and it was 
agreed to make an extensive practical test of 
the principle products used in combination 
with the starch and size in the conditioning 
process. But to identify these products only 
by number, so that in the operation there 
would be no prejudice on the part of those 
making the practical test. 


The result was 100 per cent in favor of 
HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER. 


The reader will thus appreciate that 
HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is 
not a theoretical or laboratory product, but 
one which has been perfected with the aid 
and cooperation of the practical mill man. 


Not the least of the important properties 
possessed by this product is its ability to add 
additional strength to the warp and thus 
reduce breakage to a minimum heretofore 
unheard of. This is due to the extraordinary 
penetrating power and adhesive strength of 
the CONDITIONER. 


It carries the size into the heart of the 
warp and holds it there, while it also holds 
the fibres tighter together. 


The bleaching and finishing process which 
reveals the defects of the older type of soft- 
eners has no terrors for HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER, for by its use the 
defects so generally developed by these proc- 
esses are reduced to an inconsequential item. 


When we were seeking a name for this 
improved product, for it is an improved 
product rather than a new one, a mill man 
suggested that we call it MILL HAPPI- 
NESS, as he claimed that it would relieve 
the average mill man of his greatest worries 
and make mill life for everyone happier all 
around. 


We might have adopted the suggestion 
were it not for the fact that the name might 
mislead some to believe that the product was 
a quack remedy or secret compound. We are 
more than anxious that the mill man should 
realize that we are not dealers in nostrums. 
Our products are the result of scientific re- 
search and not compounds composec of a 
little of this and a little of that put together 
by some rule or thumb method. 


HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is 
a product which the mill man has wanted for 
years. At times the softeners and tallow 
products have come close to supplying the 
want only to fail in some one or more im- 
portant detail. This product fails in none. 


We feel that a personal interview with 
one of our representatives will be far more 
satisfactory than correspondence on this 
product, and therefore we would suggest 
that you ’phone or drop a note to the nearest 
address given below, so that the next time 
our representative goes over your territory 
he will make it a point to call on you. 


"Phone or write the note now, while it is 
fresh in your memory. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


ATLANTA, GA. 


1001 Healy Bidg. 
Phone: Walnut 2067 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


P. Box 81 
Phone: 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


511 Masonc Temple 418 N. 3rd St. 
Phone 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, ©O., Cleveland, ©O., Davenport, ta., Denver, Col., 
Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa, Hartford, Conn., indianapolis, {nd., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Angeles, Ca!., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 
ark, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., Portiand, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., Syracuse, N. Y., England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 
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From no load to 25% overload 
almost instantly 


¢ a large mil in Salt Lake City a new belt was put on 


the main drive—a drive on which the load jumped from 


practically no load to 25 pel cent overload almost instantly. 


A written guarantee went with this new belt. But it was 


in service less than thirty days. 
Then a Graton & Knight Leather Belt was installed, and 
this is what the general manager writes about its per- 


formance: 


‘This is a very hard drive, the load going from practically no 
load to 25% overload almost instantly causing a certain amount ol! 
slippage which destroyed the previous belt The engine driving 
this mill is a 700 nominal horse-power, and with this 25% overload 
‘train on the »delt, but SPARTAN (one of the 
Graton & Knight Standardized Series Belts) is taking care of this 
in a most satisfa: tory manner and to Say that we are more than 
pleased with this belt is putting it very mildly.” 


CAUSeCS A Seve;re 


Among the Graton & Knight Standardized Series of 
Leather Belts there is one that will meet the requirements 
of your present belting problem. Through years of analy- 
zation of power transmission requirements we have devel- 
oped this series of belts—a standard belt for every trans- 
mission job. Belling economy—the case of the mill quoted 
above is one in hundreds—is the result 


The book “The Standardization of Belting” tells the 
whole story of the Graton & Knight Standardized Series. 
Write for it and at the same time let us know the type of 


transmission you are most interested in. 


A Graton & Knight engineer will gladly consult with you 
in the solving of your transmission problems, giving you 


the benetit of the widest belting experience in the world. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Nothing takes the place of Leather 
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Mercury Botler May Revolutionize 


Power Production 


POWER from mercury: vapor, mak- 

ing possible a double vapor power 
plant in which turbines for generat- 
ing electricity are driven both by 
mereury vapor and water from the 
fuel source, -resulting in a gain 
of about 50 per cent in power per 
pound of fuel, is the outstanding 
“chievement of. a new boiler per- 
fected by the General Electric Com- 

Two such boilers have been built 
fo date, an experimental apparatus 
operated at the Schenectady Works 
of the General Eleetric Company 
und’ an experimental installation 
now under observation at the Dutch 
Point generating station of the Hart- 
lord Eleetric Light Company, at 
Hartford, Conn 

This installation is the first of its 
kind in the world. Experiments 
have been condueted by the General 
Klectric Company over a period of 


steam pressure, about 52 per cent 
more output in electricity per pound 
of fuel. 

“And if,” Mr. Emmet adds, “in 
such a plant the boiler room is re- 
equipped with furnaces and mer- 
cury apparatus arranged to.burn. 18 
per cent more fuel, the station ca- 
pacity with the same steam tur- 
bines, condensers, auxiliaries, water 
circulation, ete., would be increased 
shout 80 per cent.” 

The novel in every 
particular, and it was necessary to 
elaborately study the characteris- 
fics of mercury and its vapor. Dur- 
ing the earher experiments it was 
found that no form of packing or 
corking of the joints would resist 
ihe mercury vapor and it is the de- 
velopment of are and acetylene 
welding which has made such ap- 
paratus possible. 

If was necessary for the inventor 


process is 


several years. The success of these 
experiments warranted the manu- 
fucture of a set of commercial size 
and if was arranged between the 
Iwo companies that this installation 
should be made in Hartford. 


The equipment at Hartford-is now 
being operated with a partial load 
for the purpose of getting experi- 
ence with continued running with- 
out mercury risk or injury through 


overloading. 


The rising cost of coal and its 
transportation makes it more and 
more desirable to reduce to a mini- 
mum the fuel consumption for the 
manufacture of power. Any sub- 
stantial savings warrant a very large 
investment in power station equip- 
ment and the experience of consid- 
erable sums of money in devising 
methods of operation with better 
fuel economy. 

W. L. R. Emmet, consulting engi- 
neer of the General Electric Com- 
pany and inventor of the mercury 
process, estimates that if the mer- 
cury boiler comes up to all expec- 
tations, it will produce with 35 
pounds gauge pressure, when com- 
pared with a steam turbine gener- 
ating plant which uses 200 pounds 


not only to design and manufacture 
the apparatus, but devise 
methods of operation, as. there was 
naturally no precedent by which to 
work. The apparatus was shipped 
and erected and was. started and 
successfully operated just as de- 
signed. 


also to 


The mercury vapor process in- 
volves the vaporization of mereury 
in a boiler, driving of a turbine by 
fhe mercury vapor and the conden- 
sation of the exhaust in a condenser 
where its latent heat is delivered 
to water and thus used to generate 
steam at pressure suitable for use 
in existing steam plants. 


The condensed mercury runs 
back by gravity into the mercury 
boiler. Thus the mereury 


vapor 
acts as a heat conveyor and, at the 
same time, delivers energy to the 
mercury turbine. This affords a 
means by which the temperature 
range of operation is more than 
doubled as compared with ordinary 
steam processes, and the efficiency 
consequently greatly increased. 
Means are also provided by which 
the flue gases are brought to tem- 
peratures equivalent to those used 
Continued on Page 43) 
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PART of YOUR SHIPPING COST— 
PART of YOUR BOOK-KEEPING COST— 


E ARE yarn manufacturers and yarn merchants as well as yarn dyers. Wecan 
supply cotton yarns up to 30’s from our own mill and can offer you every 
facility for purchasing other counts of grey yarn through us if you so desire. 


This means that when you place a yarn dyeing order with us you do not have to 
buy the yarn yourself and ship it to us. 


If you specify that we furnish it you immediately eliminate the cost of shipping 
grey yarn to us. 


It also means that you will get but one bill covering both yarn and dyeing in place 
of the two bills that you would get if you purchased your yarn somewhere else. 


We point out these two facts, not because they are the most important advantages 
which we offer, but because they are minor variations, of a complete job dyeing service, 
which we do not wish to be overlooked altogether. 


The main reasons of course why we have grown in ten years from a small experi- 
mental station to the largest job dyers of yarn in the United States are that:— the 
Franklin Process and our highly efficient equipment enable us to make deliveries in 
anywhere from a few days in an emergency to two weeks at the most under ordinary 
conditions; that the Franklin Process, dyeing yarn in the wound form in a closed kier 
under pressure, effects an unusually complete penetration, giving the exceptional 
solidity, evenness, brilliancy and fastness for which Franklin Colors are noted. 

If you wish to see samples of Franklin Dyeing, write us today. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Dyers - Yarn Merchants » Mirs Glazed Yarns Dyeing Machines 


Philadelphia - PROVIDENCE - Manchester. Eng: 
New York Office 72 Leonard St. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


BUILDERS OF 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 


FOR WETOR DRY TWISTING 


The illustration above shows the Head End Section of 
our Improved Twister. This machine, like our Spinning 
Frame, is of Heavy Construction, which insures light 
We 


build these machines-in all Gauges and for any number 


running and reduces vibration and cost of upkeep. 


of ply with either Band or Tape Drive. There are many 
distinctive features in our machine which we describe in 


a Special! Bulletin. 


List of Users and Descriptive Bulletin 


sent on request 


H. & B 


American Machine Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


? 


I] 
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ATILE SALESME N 


ALBERT MILMOW. 
Sales Engineer 


Albert Milmow is a well known knowledge with his sales so as to 

ectrieal equipment specialist who render service to his customers. 
makes his headquarters at Charlotte Albert was born in London, Eng- 
land, but his parents brought him 


fo this country at two years of age. 

After taking an eleetrical course 
at the General Electric Company's 
works he spent some years operat- 
ing and installing plants in foreign 
country, notably in South America 
und the Philippines. He came to 
Chartotte in 1906 to open the present 
office of the General Electric Com- 
pany, and from there he went to 
the Southern Power Company, where 


he was engineer of the mill power 
department! for five vears. Later he 
was associuted With the Westing- 


house Company and is now conduct- 


ing the Charlotte office of the Pack- 
ivrd Electric Company and the Rob- 
bins & Myers Co, at 217 Latonia 


building. Charlotte. 


Mr. Milmow hus been closely 

identified with applying electric 

ALBERT MILMOW. drives to textile mills since its be- 
ginning, being one of the pioneer 

und calls himself « “sales engineer.” engineers in this field, and being 


leaning thal he combines his elee- responsible for many of the existing 
ical engincering experience instatlations. 
0. G. CULPEPPER. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
O. G. Culpepper, of the Parks- tems Mr. Culpepper was one of the 
Jumer Company, began his present machinists, but because he was not 
content to remain a machinist he 
devoted himself to a study of the 
experiments that were being made, 
and as the Cramer system devel- 
oped, so did he develop into an ex- 
pert on automatic regulation of 
humidity. 
After about five years of such 


study he was placed in charge of all 


road work and continued in that 
capacity when the Parks-Cramer 
Company consolidation was  per- 
fected. 

About one year ago he was pro- 
moted to the sales department and 
is now in charge of sales in the 
central and eastern part of North 


Carolina. 

He was born at Charlotte, and not 
being financially able to attend col- 
lege, had to learn his present busi- 
ness through application and. hard 


G. CULPEPPER. but his steady advancement 
as demonstrated his ability. 
line of work as a machinist with in one respect, however, he seems 
Stuart W. Cramer. to have failed, for he is still num- 
While Mr. Cramer was experi- bered among the bachelors, but his 
menting and developing his humidi- frends say that, in spite of his loss 
fying and automatic regulating sys- of hair, he is still optimistic. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills 
Pocket Size Revised Twice Yearly 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 
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Distributor Service 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 

Wm. F. Harticon 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Frank R. Henry & Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 

J. Russell & Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
F. P. Van Hosen Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. 
UTICA, N. Y. 


American Hard Wali Plaster Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. L. 
Pinault & Choquette 
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For Modern Textile Mills 


MYRIAD of windows to let in abundant daylight is one 
essential of the modern textile mill. 


Another—of equal importance—is an OJACO Mill-Whitened 
interior that refracts and diffuses this light onto men, mate- 
rials and machinery. 


OJACO Mill White is an investment—never an expense. - Ap- 
plied to mill walls and ceilings, it helps to improve workman- 
ship, increase production and reduce the cost of artificial 
lighting. 


For further details, consult the nearest 
OJACO distributor or write to us direct. 


Oliver Johnson & Co.,Inc. 


Paint Makers since 1833 
PROVIDENCE 
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SER VICE of Special Value 
to the Textile Industry 


textile 


changes in the past half-century. 


industry has seen many 
Methods 
have been revolutionized, new processes and 


machinery substituted for old. 


Yet in the face of these changes, there are 
textile mills in New England, in the South 
and in the Middle West that have kept pace. 
They are today as up-to-date as the day they 
were originally designed. With the help of 
intelligent and constant engineering service 
they have made the changes with a minimum 
of delay and expense, for these mills were 
Built with Foresight. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., through -ninety- 
two years of varied ever-progressive experi- 
ence in industrial engineering, have been in 
especially close association with the textile 
industry. Through their service they have 
had a share in the very improvements that 
have marked its growth. Their organization 
of engineers, architects, financial men and 
mill managers have had a part in the up- 
building of the industry. 

Lockwood, Greene. & Co. are especially 
prepared to meet any problem of mill con- 
struction or textile manufacturing. Their 
service is complete, including the valuation 
of properties for financial purposes, for in- 
ventory or taxation. 


A copy of “Building with Foresight,’ a 


BUILDING booklet descriptive of Lockwood-Greene 
WITH 
FORESIGHT achievements, will be sent on request. 


LOCKWOOD,.GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


ROSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 


NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 


Automatic Bobbin-Winding 
Machine 


Ludwig Haussler, of Plauen, Ger- 
many, has invented an automatic 
bobbin-winding machine, of which 
the following is a svnecification: 

The invention relates to an auto- 
matii bobbin winding machine and 
particularly to meadns for trans- 
mitting oscillatory motion to the 
spindle carrying the thread guides. 

With automatic bobbin winding 
machines, if is known to impart os- 
cillatory movement to the spindle of 
the thread guidés by crank operated 
gears or eccenter. When using a 
crank a connecting rod is always 
required and the latter participating 
in the oscillating movement pro- 
duces flying masses which disturb 
the quiet operation of the machine 
when in rapid motion. On the other 
hand when the guides are driven 
through the medium of an eccenter 
much friction is produced, the 
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with a gear (c) which forms part of 
the mechanism for transmitting os- 
cillatory motion to the spindle of the 
bobbin guides. Adjustably mounted 
in the gear (c) is a member (f) hav- 
ing a hole (g) to serve as a socket. 
Extending transversely of the gear 
c) is the spindle (k) earrying the 
thread guides (d) and rotatively 
supported at both ends of the point- 
ed supports (n). Embracing the 
spindle (k) and pivotally connected 
thereto by a pin (1) is a forked piece 
i). This piece is provided with an 
arm (h) the free end of which is 
formed to a ball (h) which engages 
the socket (g) so that when the gear 
c) revolves the arm (h) wll swing 
in a circle and through the forked 
piece (i) impart oscillatory motion 
to the spindle (k Figs. 4 and 6). 
The member (f) may be displaced 
in the gear (c) and locked in posi- 
tion by a set screw (m) (Fig. 1), the 
displacement affording an adjust- 
ment of the socket ()g@ nearer to or 
farther from its central position, in 


and the 


guides easily wear out 
movement is also unquiet. 


This invention has for its object 
to obviate these drawbacks and con- 
sists in a novel means for trans- 
mitting ascillatory motion to the 
spindle of the thread guides where- 
by the objectionable flying masses 
ond friction are eliminated and the 


machine ean work with a greater 
number of revolutions than when 
using the ordinary transmission 


means heretofore mentioned imsur- 
ing the quiet uniform movement 
necessary for the precise winding of 
the bobbins. 


The invention is illustrated more 
or less diagrammetrically in the ac- 
companying drawing, in which, Fig. 
{ is an elevation; Fig. 2 a top plan 
view thereof with a part shown in 
section: and Figs. 3-6 are diagrams 
illustrating the operation of the ma- 
chine. 


Referring to the drawing more in 
detail (a) denotes a gear fixed to 
the main driving shaft (a) of the 
machine and which meshes with the 
fixed on the bobbin spin- 
The gear (a) also meshes 


gears (Db 


dies Sf. 


order to cause the arm (h) to de- 
scribe a larger or smaller circle and 
thereby control the stroke of the 
thread guide according to the par- 
ficular bobbin length. There may 
he several thread guides on the 
spindle (k) according to the number 
of bobbin spindles used. 


Italian Exports of Raw Silk. 


Fluctuations in the exchange 
market seem to be influencing sales 
of Italian silk. Orders, particularly 
those from the United States, come 
fo a stop as soon as the lira takes a 
jump in value. The high cost of 
cocoons is also making it difficult 
for the Italian industry to meet 
Japanese competition except in the 
finest qualities of silk, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Palmer informs 
the Commerce Department. Exports 
for the first 114 months of 1923 were 


2,749,200 kilos (kilo equals 2,2046 
pounds) of raw silk and 1,827,200 


kilos of thrown silk, compared with 
1,884,600 kilos and 2,049,300 kilos, e- 
spectively, in the corresponding 
period of 1922. 
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KNOWLES 
DOBBIES 


New Features of Special Interest 


To Weavers And Fixers 


1. We are now prepared to equip the dobby 
shown above with pressed steel hook levers 
(patented) and drop forged top and bottom 
hooks (patented). 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


2. 


Built with slotted fingers and locking rod 
(patented), making it easy to remove, clean 
and replace the fingers. 


We eall attention to the carefully machined 
swivels and studs used for operating the 
dobby knives. 


This dobby can be applied readily to any make 
or type of loom. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


S. B. ALEXANDER, CHARLOTTE, N. C., Southern Manager 


PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
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The 


N his book, “The Ancient Egyp- 
tians.” Sir J. G. Wilkinson men- 


tions a process of smoothing or cal- 
endering cloth as represented in 
paintings preserved from the period. 
The smoothing was done by means 
of wooden passed to and fro 
over the surface of the cloth, but 
from the appearance of some of the 
fine linen found in the tombs, it may 
be conjectured that much 
pressure was sometimes used for 
this purpose, such as could only be 
applied by a evlinders of 
metal. For smoothing linen a wood- 
en instrument, similar in form to 
our present-day iron, was used, and 
some of these, six inches long, and 
made of tamarisk wood, have been 
found at Thebes, 
were used 

women, who 


wis 


ess oT 


principally by 
had a 


washer- 
wooden in- 


also 


strument for goffering the tine linen 
used in the dresses of kings and 
priests. Many persons, both men 


and women, were engaged in cleans- 
ing cloths of various kinds, and the 
occupation of the fuller forms one 
of the numerous subjects of the 
sculptures. It is probable, however, 
that they were only a sub-division 
of the dyers. In early times, before 
und even after the invention of soap, 
potash, nitre and several earths 
were employed for cleansing cloths, 
as well as various herbs, many of 


which the 


are still in use among 


greater 


These, however, 


By S. H. Higgins. 


\rabs, one doubtless being the alka- 
line plant boreeth, mentioned by 
Jeremiah (ii., 22) and Malachi (iii., 
2. Many of the suaedas and salsolas 
and other alkaline plants are found 
in the Egyptian deserts, as well as 
“gilloo,” also called “the soap plant.” 
The people of Cairo and the Barbary 
Coast also used certain woods for 
cleansing manufactured stuffs. 

Sir William Gell’s “Pompeiana,” 
London, 1832, gives an account of 
washing and dyeing in Pompeii. The 
fullonica, where the washing was 
carried on, consisted of a building 
of some size made of white marble, 
a fountam and cisterns for washing 
and dyeing. 

This year the fullonica of Holeo- 
nius has been found at Pompel. On 
the facade of the building there are 
notices and advertisements in red 
wash. Three large troughs and a 
number of smaller ones are so sit- 
uated as to facilitate the flow: of 
water; they are built of terra cotta 
and plaster, and served with a num- 
ber of lead conduits. Behind the 
troughs is the kitchen, with earth- 
enware pots and pans on the stove. 
On the roof above the troughs and 
kitchen is a large terrace for drying 
the material. 

Soap, the discovery of which is 
ascribed to the Gauls, appears to 


ROGERS FIBRE Co. 


CANS CARS 
BOXES and 
BARRELS 


have had no other use among the 
ancients than that of a pomade for 
cleansing the hair or for staining it 
with different colors; but later it 
was used for cleansing cloth. The 
remains of a soap factory have been 
found at Pompeii. Pliny states that 
the soap was made trom tallow and 
the roots of certain poppies, some- 
limes from radicula (which is sup- 
posed to be identical with our sapo- 
naria He states that white linen 
was more highly esteemed than col- 
ored cloths. Since a white basis is 
necessary for good dyeing, and since 
the Egyptians and Phoenecians were 
famous for their dyed goods, if is 
manifest that these nations had 
some knowledge of bleaching. Pliny 
mentions that the ancient Gauls and 
Britons also used the ashes of plants 
in bleaching their linen cloths, and 
he himself describes a process of 
burning lime for use in bleaching. 
Theophrastus, 300 B. C., relates that 
a ship partly loaded with linen and 
partly with lime for bleaching was 


destroyed by the accidental access 
of water to the lime. In Europe, the 
juices of wake robin and other 


plants were said to have the prop- 
erty of dissolving the resinous col- 
oring matters of the fabrics and 
rendering them white; sometimes 
the scouring action was assisted by 


pounding the yarn in a stone mortar 
with water or water containing the 
roots of wild poppies. Dung was 
used later. because of the ammonia 
it contained, and finally the univer- 
sal scouring agent became the ashes 
of plants, these ashes being usually 
supplied by farmers after burning 
weeds. Later, soda ash produced by 
hurning seaweed became a lucrative 
industry carried on along the coast, 
this ash being largely for 
scouring. 


Flax and hemp were used for 
making fabrics in the earhest times, 
and the cotton shrub was cultivated 
in ancient Egypt for the production 
of garments, although the gray fab- 
rics were mostly used. The effect 
of hot water and exposure .to the 
sun in whitening these fabmes, how- 
ever, W ould noticed, and 
when the fabrics were exposed on 
alkaline soils the effect of the alkali 
would also be seen. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand, therefore, that a 
regular system of bleaching result- 
ed. Early bleaching was performed 
somewhat on the lines followed by 


he 


the present-day housewife, who 
boils her clothes with weak alkali 
and exposes them to the Sul. Dur- 


ing the exposure she sprinkles them 
with water to keep up the bleaching 


process. This domestic system. be- 


came industrial, the cloth being al- 


bottom stays 


Resisting enormous pressure either from within 


or without. 


The cross-section view shows how 


the metal bottom is set into steel chime under 


pressure and held with 


solid rivets, running 


through-the chime, side walls, kicking band and 


bottom flange. 


LEATHEROID Receptacles are built for strength 
and durability to last for years and to stand up 
under exceptional abuse. 


Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 
1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


121 Beach St., Boston 
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ternately boiled and “grassed” until 
a good white was produced. 

In most countries there was a 
prejudice against the use of lime for 
bleaching, for the lime was sup- 
posed to injure the material. Ac- 
cording to an Act of Parliament, 
passed early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, “Lappers may enter in buck- 
houses, bleachyards and other places 
and search the same for lime, pig- 
eon’s dung, soap dregs, and upon 
proof before one or more justices of 
the peace that any of the above 
materials have been mixed or used 
with any lees in bleaching, the of- 
fender shall pay £5 sterling (‘and the 
cloth so bleached) to the informer, 
and also be rendered incapable of 
bleaching for two years following.” 
Attempts were made to enforce this 
law, but without success, and the 
use of lime gradually spread, owing 
to its cheapness as compared with 
potash. It was early noticed that 
by adding lime to the lyes, the ear- 
bonate was changed to the caustic 
alkali which was a more effective 
scouring agent, but this was not 
permitted, and lime was not allowed 
In any way. John Williamson, 
bleacher of Lambeg, made efforts to 
legalize the use of lime by bleachers 
against the law which contained the 
clause “that any bleacher who used 
improper materials was to be ad- 
judged guilty of felony and to suffer 
death.” Horner says, “A deputation 
was sent to Dublin, however, and 
brought about the rejection of this 
objectionable clause.’ Williamson 
having gained permission to experi- 
ment with lime bleaching, without 
incurring the penalties laid down in 
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the Act of Anne, brought the results 
of his labors before the Linen 
Board, producing as evidence 200 
pieces of linen bleached by his proc- 
ess at Lambeg, along with a quantity 
of similar goods bleached by him in 
the ordinary way. These were ex- 
mined by a number of merchants, 
who declared that Mr. Williamson's 
lime-bleached linens were “by far 
the whitest in color, and quite su- 
perior to the others in soundness 
and strength.” In spite of this evi- 
denee the Board refused to sanction 
the use of lime in bleaching, and 
although the board awarded £300 to 
Dr. James Ferguson, of Belfast, in 
1770, for an application of lime in 
the process of bleaching, no use was 
made of these experiments, and the 
law of Anne still remained in exsit- 
ence. As late as 1815, Mr. Barklie. 
of Keady, was prosecuted for the 
use of lime in whitening linens in 
his bleachyard. An Act of William 
and Mary, 1695, prohibited the use 
of lime for bleaching linen in Scot- 
laird under a fine of £40. 


Carter states that at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the 
Dutch enjoyed a world-wide repu- 
tation for their skill as bleachers. 
and the bleachers of Picardy and St. 
Quentin were also renowned at this 
period. Francis Home, in 1756, in 
what is perhaps the earliest work 
on bleaching, describes the practice 
ol the time in the Netherlands and 
in treland as follows: “Fine linen 
i) Belgium and Holland was placed 
in separate pieces and then laid in 
«4 large wooden vat and covered with 
hot water mixed with lye, already 
used fui white 


cloth or with rye 


meal and bran mixed in. The cover 
of the vat being closed, fermentation 
began, and when in 36 to 48 hours it 
abated, the cloth was taken out. 
washed, and spread in the field to 
dry. * * *" A stock lye was made 
of a mixture of ashes it would be 
difficult to identify now—a small 
portion of white pearl ashes along 
with a much greater weight of 
Marcroft ashes or of cashuh, and 
two-thirds more than this of Mus- 
covy or white ashes. Two gallons 
of this stock were diluted with 38 
gallons of water and two pounds of 
soft soap added. The linen was 
heated with the lye by packing. it 
into a wooden box with a tap at the 
bottom, pouring the lye over it at a 
blood heat, drawing it off at the 
bottom, reheating and again pouring 
it over the cloth, continuing the 
operation again and again for six or 
seven hours, the heat of the lye 
gradually increased until at the 
finish it was at boiling point. After 
this came the ecrofting. The linen 
was spread upon the grass and kept 
wet during the daytime, but the 
evening dews were sufficient to keep 
it moist during the night. In very 
diy weather, of course, the watering 
had to be continued through the 


night. It was watered again. the 
next day and then taken up and 
bucked once more. This alternate 


hucking and crofting was continued 


from 10 to 16 times, the strength of 


the lye being increased up to the 
middle bucking and then decreased. 
The cloth was judged to be ready 
for souring when it was nearly freed 
from spirit or outer bark of the lint. 
it was then soured by covering with 
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buttermilk and working it with the 
bare feet. Sour milk was, 
equally serviceable, and 
4a sour made with bran or rye meal 
and water was used When the 
cloth was thoroughly steeped .the 
eover of the Dox Was pul and 
fermentation set in. When no more 
bubbles appeared the operation was 
considered to he finished. This 
souring operation took five or six 
davs. The cloth was then 
and the whole cycle of operations 

bucking, grassing, souring and soap- 
ing—was repeated until the cloth 
was guite white. The whole process 
of bleaching was in days a 
matter of weeks. 


The Irish process was somewhat 
similar, but dealt with coarser 
cloths. The Dutch method describ- 
ed was the method employed around 
Ghent in the days when that town 
was surrounded by hundreds of 
acres of bleaching crofts, and in the 
days when Ireland and Flanders 
were celebrated for the fineness of 
their linens. The bleachfields were 
in the middle of an agricultural 
country where buttermilk was 
looked upon almost as a waste prod- 
uct. This method of bleaching was 
regularly practiced until nearly the 
end of the eighteenth century, al- 
though about the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century Dr. Home, of 
Edinburgh, suggested the use of 
weak sulphuric acid for souring in 
place of buttermilk. Skill in finish- 


of COUTSe. 


sometimes 


soaped, 


those 


ing had also been attained at this 
period, for it was found necessary 


in the first vear of Elizabeth's reign 
fo pass an act which set forth thaf 
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ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 


Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
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Phases Mill Operation 


EVERAL phases of mill manage- 

ment are discussed in a very in- 
teresting and valuable manner in a 
booklet, “Picks to the Minute,” just 
issued by J. E. Sirrine & Co. engi- 
neers, of Greenville. The following 
information is reprinted from this 
hooklet by special permission of 
this well-known engineering firm: 


Subsistence, clothing, shelter and 
transportation are the four primary 
needs of man 

The textile industry caters to all 
of these by supplying fabric for 
clothing, drapery, upholstery, for 
tires, for bagging and for the thou- 
sand and one domestic and indus- 
trial uses. 

These conditions have given the 
textile industry a relatively steady 
market and a more nearly regular 
profit than is vouchsafed to many 
other industries 

The advantage which an individ- 
ual enterprise may possess as an 
integral part of the entire textile 
industry remains an advantage only 
in so far as competition within the 
ranks is properly met. 

One factor that has not infre- 
quently hampered textile mills has 
been the lack of sufficient margin 
for the mill to control its market. 
It has, in many cases, been obliged 
to sell the easiest way; but the 
remedy of a wider margin of profit 
may be available in a greater pro- 


duction or in a greater economy 
with the same production. 

Increase of total production may 
possibly be accomplished with the 
present equipment of a mill. It may 
require new machinery. or condi- 
(ions May even necess.cate a new 
inill with more spindles and looms. 

To secure better results with 
present equipment necessitates the 
introduction of methods which wil! 
make the machinery already in- 
stalled operate more efficiently. 

To modernize an old mill, so as to 
achieve and maintain a standard of 
high efficiency, requires a_ well- 
conceived plan. 

To build and properly equip a 
new mill calls for a pre-developed 
plan, embracing all departments of 
production and anticipating the 
growth of the business over a period 
of years, allowing neither too much 
for the present nor too little for the 
future. 

Too many factors enter into the 
successful and efficient operation of 
a textile mill to be discussed here in 
detail. .Some of these factors are 
common to all mills, others are 
peculiar to certain branches of the 
industry. Most of them are within 
the mill, but many are the results 
of exterior influences, such as geo- 
graphical location, water supply, 
living conditions and climate. Their 
importance deserves careful atten- 


lion of both management and engi- 
neer., 

Aside from the problems of man- 
agement, which have no part in this 
paper, eight phases of textile mill 
operation furnish the greatest op- 
portunities for increasing produc- 
tion through improvements: 

Buildings. 

Machinery equipment. 

Character of drive. 

Air conditioning. 

Light. 

Power. 

Arrangement of departments. 

Labor. 

Proper changes in these items will 
frequentiy result in advantages 
highly important to the mill that 
does, or may sometime, have to face 
the efforts of competition. Chief 
among the possible benefits will be: 

Increased production per opera- 
Live. 

Increased production per unit of 
power. 

Lower cost per unit of production. 

Increased average quality. 

Fewer rejects and seconds. 

Lowered maintenance. 

Greater freedom from labor trou- 
ble. 

Buildings. 

In building a new mill, toc much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the 
selection of permanently solid floors, 
with a minimum of vibration, assur- 


ing a maximum life to machines. 
Solid floors with reduced vibration 
not only. increase the productive 
machine life. but reduce repair costs 
and obviate realignment and relev- 
eling. 

Machinery costs too much to wear 
it out through unequal settlements. 

The entire construction of the 
building should conform to the 
mechanical operations and be influ- 
enced by the character of the goods 
produced. 

If the question is one of choice 
between reinforced concrete or 
slow-burning mill construction, it is 
well to remember that reinforced 
concrete construction assures more 
economy in longer life for both 
building and mechanical equipment, 
nearly always justifying, by the sav- 
ings, the relatively small additional 
expense. 

Machinery Equipment. 

It is essential in equipping a new 
mill to install dependable machin- 
ery, preferably types which have 
been tested in service. This is 
equally important if present equip- 
ment of an existing mill is to be 
replaced. 

lt is often possible to modernize 
the existing machinery of an oper- 
uling mill by new attachments and 
devices. Automatic attachments can 
sometimes be added to old looms. 

Continued on Page 38) 
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GOT IT” 


The Only Real, Reliable, absolutely fool proof, satis- 


factory “*“AUTOMATIC BUNCH BUILDER” 


on the market 


Before lustellation After lastallatien 

elcomb Bunch Holcomb Buach 
Builder Builder 

50 yds. of waste 10 yds. of waste 


Our Guarantee 


The “HOLCOMB” Automatic Bunch Builder is the result of years of development work by a prac- 
It is fully perfected and has long been in successful operation in a score of mills. 
It is fool proof; has no wearing parts to get out of order; requires no oil; builds the bunch auto- 
matically only when the ring rail is lowered to doff; and requires absolutely no attention of the 
operator for setting or resetting. Remove the “personal element!” 
80 per cent. Write now for our proposition. 


OVER 1,400 INSTALLATIONS NOW OPERATING 


Holcomb Bunch Builder Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Remove the waste! 
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Market More Active 


the few days. 


decline is 


cidedly during 
The impression that the 
in its last stages has been gaining 
ground steadily, that when we 
have a day like yesterday with a 
good steady cotton market, the re- 
sult is a very considerable volume 
of orders. Unsold stocks at the mill 
are now decreasing,” says the week- 
lv letter of the Hunter Manufactur- 
ing and Commission Company. 

“Irrespective of whether cotton 
may or may not decline a little fur- 
ther, present prices for goods, in so 
many cases, have already more than 
discounted any price likely to be 
seen, that the buyers are well aware 
that if would require little to bring 
about a decided change. Some of 
the largest and most important in- 
terests, for instance, must be buyers 
of print cloths within the next few 
weeks. The entrance of any one of 
these into the market would be di- 
most sure to mark the start of a 
volume of buying such as has not 
been seen for several months. 

“For the time being, the improve- 


past 


ment is entirely in the volume of 
inguiry. It is too early to look for 


anything in the way of price im- 
provement yet; as a matter of fact, 
while print cloths have held their 
own pretty well during the week. 
Sheetings have shown some signs of 
weakness. The recisions here, how- 
ever, have merely put them more 
in line with print cloths and have 
led to a very considerable volume of 
business which we estimate at not 
than three hundred thousand 
of sheetings alone for the 
week. The most important of these 
orders came from the bag trade. 
The rubber trade also figured in the 
buying—jobbers and mail order 
houses to a less extent. 


less 


pieces 


“No move has yet been made on 
percales and the previous keen com- 
petition for business on gmehams 
continues. Export orders from South 
and Central America are more plen- 


tiful, though the quantities are 
small. We are glad to report some 
business from Manila, which has 


been a quiet point for sometime. 

“Complete data for January trade 
which is now available is very satis- 
factory. Both production and dis- 
tribution show a good gain over De- 
cember and also over January, 1923, 
and it seems likely that the same 
favorable forces were at work in 
February. 

“Automobile manufacturers are 
working at capacity steel and iron 
are fully holding their own. Build- 
ing, as you know, is at record pitch, 
and freight carloadings week after 


week approximate record figures 
for the season. Nevertheless, the 
buyer consistently maintains his 


policy of hand-to-mouth purchasing 

be the final result what it may. 
The greater part of the grey goods 
sales made during the week have 
been for March-April or April-May 
delivery. 

“The Federal Reserve Board fixes 
the merease of wholesale trade in 
Junuary over December at 11 per 
cent and shghtly higher than Jan- 
uury, 1923, though sales of dry 


g00ds and shoes were smaller than 
Retail sales were 7 per 


a year ago. 
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cent larger than a year ago, and 
stocks of merchandise retail 
stores, though reduced during the 


month, were 6 per cent greater af 
the close than on January 31, 1923. 
Mail order house sales for January 
exceeded those of a vear ago by 11 
per cent. In this district, by itself, 
silk goods and men’s clothing show- 
ed a gain at wholesale, while cotton 
goods and showed a decline 
as compared with a year ago. Af 
retail, men’s and women's clothing 
furnished the greater part of the 
gain as compared with a year ago.” 


shoes 


Czech Cotton Mills Find 
Competition Difficult 


Vienna.—Czecho-Slovakian cotton 
mills are continuing to work with 
the same intensity as during the last 
months of 1923, although market 


conditions in Central Europe and in 


the Balkan countries are less favor- 
able, says A. Mautner, of Isaac 
Mautner & Son, one of the large 
lextile concerns in this part of Eu- 
rope, with mills in Austria, Czecho- 


Slovakia, Germany, Hungary and 
Rumania. 
Western European cotton firms, 


especially British and French indus- 
fries, have become very keen com- 
petitors in’ Central Europe and the 
Balkans, and while the former sell 
much of their stocks at cost, or even 
below cost, to get more employment 
for their workers, the latter profit 
from the frane slump, which gives 
them a chance to underbid almost 
everybody with the cheap repara- 


lion coal, Mr. Mautner says, the 
French cotton mills produce now at 
lower costs even than the Italians, 


who have the advantage of hydro- 
electric energy. Both British and 
French firms seek new clients by 
granting long credits, or a 5 per cent 


discount in the case of cash pay- 
ments. 

Under these conditions competi- 
lion became very difficult for the 


Czecho-Slovakians, whose prices are 
nbout the same as in the second half 


of last year. Most mills in Czecho- 
Siovakian cotton producers, the 
Mautner firm does not think that 


raw cotton prices will go down. Ac- 
cording to reports to the firm, the 
demand for raw cotton will continue 
to be bigger than the available sup- 
plies, and prices will be liable to 
further increases. The Italian firms, 
realizing this probability, have al- 
ready covered or are now covering 
their need of raw cotton for the 
whole term up to the new harvest. 
They apparently expect a corner for 
May or June, and the Mautner firm 


is of the same opinion and acting 
uccordingly. Although the prices of 
finished Czecho-Slovakian goods 


have so far shown no appreciable 
rise, increases may be unavoidable 
later on. 

With their world-wide selling or- 
ganization, the United Textile Works 
have been able to hold and even to 
extend their former position, and 
they maintain a brisk export trade 
lo most parts of the world, also to 
the United States, where checkered 
skirtings, tickings and similar arti- 
cles are disposed of in considerable 
quantities. 
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CONVERSE & COMPANY 


Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 


Established in New York 1872 


Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: 


Caraleigh Millis Co., 
Raleigh, N. © 

Neuse Mfg. Co., 
Neuse, N. C 

Peerless: Cotton Mills. 
Thomaston, Ga. 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton 
Cuero, Texas 


Virginia Cotton Mills, 
psonville, N. 


Sw 
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Mills, 


itton Mills 
exas 
Cotton Mills Co.., 


s, Texas 
lis Manufacturing Co., 


Rockingham, N. ¢ 
Sand Springs Cotton Mill Corp.., 


Sand Springs, Okla 


Also for the 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


88 Worth Street 


New York City 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
61 Leonard Street 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


New York 


Southern Cottons 


For Converting, Manufacturing and Export Trades 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


77 Worth Street - 


Commission Merchants 


New York 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 
Selling Agents for Cotton Mills 


10 and 12 Thomas St. 


New York 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 
NEW YORK 


Selling Agents for New England and Southern Mills 


BOSTON 


Cotton Piece Goods 
Hosiery 


Cotton Blankets 
Underwear 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Market activity has increased de 
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Visiting the Lextile Machinery Shops 


Continued from last week) 


L* AVING Boston at 1 o'clock on 
January 3ist, I reached Lowell 
about 1:40 p. m., and walked five 
blocks to the office of the T. C. 
Entwistle Company. 

I found all the office men away aft 
lunch but the stenographer phoned 
Frank Kenney and in a few minutes 
he appeared, accompanied by Geo. 
Foster, of the Universal Winding 
Company, and they said they had 
been at lunch wth Sid Alexander, of 
Charlotte. 

\ little later M. F. 
treasurer, and Clarence Howe, the 
vice-president, came in. 

There is no doubt that the T. C. 
Entwistle Company has an unusual- 
ly strong and live organization. 

Frank K. Kenney, the president 
and largest stockholder, has been 
with them for many years and has 
handled the affairs since the death 
of Mr. Entwistle. His loyalty was so 
appreciated ‘by the widow of Mr. 
Entwistle that she arranged matters 
so that he could secure the stock of 
Mr. Entwistle. 

M. F. Cummings has been with 
the company seven years, having 
been acquired from another line of 
business because of his executive 
and business ability. 

Clarence Howe was for about 20 
years with the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works and is rated as one of 
the best salesmen in the _ textile 
machinery business. He was elected 
Potentate at the recent meeting of 
his Shrine. 

The T. C. Entwistle Company was 
organized in 1888 and has been re- 
cognized as the leading builders of 
beam and ball warpers. They now 
occupy quarters where Mr. Entwis- 
tle first began to manufacture his 
warpers and have a very complete 
shop. 

Frank Kenney showed me over 
the works and explained details. 

In the first room they were oper- 
ating a beam warper with a new 
style creel in order to determine if 
any improvements could be made. 

The manufacture of the creels for 
warpers requires a large amount of 
special wood working machinery 
and very careful selection of the 
wood to be used. 

In passing through the wood 
working shop, I met the superin- 
tendent, J. W. Sidbottom, who was 
with Mr. Entwistle when he began 
to make warpers, and Mr. Sidbottom 
told me that there were quite a 
number of other men still in the 
shops who began with Mr. Entwis- 
tle. 

Later’ I met 


Entwistle Company. 


Cummings, the 


Tom Mahoney, who 
had been with them for 23 years; 
Herbert Howell, for 30 years, and 
A. E. Brook, who had worked with 
them for 37 years. 

Mr. Kenney was evidently and 
rightly proud of the long service of 
these men and it was easy to see 
that the entire personnel of the 
workmen was much above the aver- 
age. 


By David Clark, Editor 


In making special machinery such 
as warpers it is a great asset to 
have workmen who from many 
vears of experience know every de- 
tail of the business and no doubt 
the high quality of Entwistle warp- 
ers 1s due to a considerable extent 
fo such men as those mentioned 
above, 

At every 


point in the machine 


shop were special machines and 
special devices for insuring accu- 
racy. For instance, in putting the 


pins in the combs there is an in- 
denting device to insure every pin 
hole being drilled exactly right. 
Even the cutting of gears is done 
with extreme care. 

A recent development on _ the 
warpers is a traveling fan operated 
by an endless belt. Formerly the 
traveling fan was run by a double 
screw shaft but the substitution of 
an endless round leather belt re- 
duced the cost and requires less 


power. 
While the T. C. Entwistle Com- 
pany is best known as manufactur- 


ers of beam and ball warpers, they 
also are well known as manufactur- 
ers of card grinders. 

In addition they make expansion 
combs, indicating clocks, beaming 
machines, section beams, wood rolls 
and doubling machines. ' 

It would seem that a company 
specializing on a few machines 
would not have to carry a large 
stock of supplies, but the T. C. En- 
twistle Company pride themselves 
upon giving service to their custom- 
ers and therefore carry a large as- 
sortment of parts and the patterns 
and blanks for manufacture occupy 
a very large space. 

It appears to me that the para- 
mount feature of the T. C. Entwistle 
Company is the personnel. In the 
office they have men whose ability 
and standing would do credit to any 
of the large shops, and in the shops 
they have skilled workmen who take 
pride in the quality of the T. C. 
machines. 

Just before 3 o'clock Clarence 
Howe and Geo. Foster drove me to 
a corner at which I was able to 
catch a trolley for Graniteville, 
Mass. 

C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 


After changing cars at North 
Chelmsford, I reached the little vil- 
lage of Mass., about 

45 p. m., and at C. Sargent Son's 
Corporation, I was "fortunate in 
finding the president, Mr. C. G. Sar- 
gent, in the office. Mr. Sargent is 
the grandson of the originator of the 
business which has been established 
for many years. 

Mr. Sargent assigned H. R. Mc- 
Curdy to show me over the shops. 
It happened that it was Mr. Mc- 
Curdy’s last day with them, as he 
had resigned to become U. 8. agent 
for the Balwin Heap Beam Dyeing 
Machine Company, of England, and 
has since then opened an office in 
Boston. 


The shops of the C. G. Sargent's 
Sons Corporation are located across 
the street from the office and are 
built of stone. 


They build drying machines for 
cotton, wool and other fibres. 
In recent 


years they have pro- 
duced a new cotton dryer with 


metal sides and also a wire apron 
(hat is built in sections. 

They are also building filling con- 
ditioning machines and have a large 


number of them installed in South- 
ern mills. 

They have a small but complete 
foundry and a well equipped ma- 
chine shop. 

Returning to the office, Mr. Me- 


Curdy showed me a small model of 
a swinging shelf conveyor to be 
attached to cotton dryers. 

Leaving Graniteville about 5 
o'clock, I made close connection af 
Lowell and reached Boston about 
6:30 p. m 


Hopedale Manufacturing Co. 


Friday morning, February ist, I 
left Boston on an early train for 
South Framingham, where I took a 
trolley ear for Milford, Mass. 

Reaching Milford about 9:30 
o'clock, I took a short cut down the 
railroad track to the plant of the 
Hopedale Manufacturing Company. 


I found Geo. Otis Draper in the 
office and in an exceedingly good 
humor, for he had just “age 50 
the sale of 500 looms to the Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Company at Sa- 
lem, Mass. As the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company is among the top- 
notchers in the cotton manufactur- 
ing world and make what is prob- 
ably the best piece of wide sheeting 
on the market, Mr. Draper was very 
much pleased that half of their new 
one thousand loom order went to 
his company. 

I found the secretary, F. E. Nor- 
cross, in the office, and met the 
president, Jonas Northrop, as I went 
through the shops, but Clair H. 
Draper, the treasurer, was away. 

Geo. Otis Draper is vice-president 
and general manager and is a 
brother of Arthur J. Draper, of 
Charlotte. 

The Hopedale Manufacturing 
Company began in 1912 as manufac- 
turers of stop motions, temples and 
loom batteries, and it was not until 
1919 that they began to manufacture 
looms. They began with $10,000 
sapital and are now capitalized at 
$800,000. 

They have an exceedingly well 
equipped shop and during the past 
year have built a modern foundry 
They do not use many machine 
drawn moulds, as they claim that 
with highly skilled moulders they 
get better werk from hand moulds. 

An unusual feature of their foun- 
dry is that the entire floor is of 
cement covered with a thin layer of 
sand. 

In the rattler 


room, the place 


where the rough castings are 
cleaned and trimmed, was one ne- 
gro, and I was informed that he was 
the only negro that lived in Hope- 
dale or any nearby town. 

The Hopedale Manufacturing 
Company do most of their painting 
by dipping in vats, and they have a 
special process of grinding their 
crank shafts to exact size. 

They make the shuttle eyes for 
the shuttles used in their looms but 
the shuttles are not made by them. 

They do make the temple and 
temple rolls and I spent much time 
watching the machine that sets the 
pins in the temples. It was a won- 
derful machine. 

The Hopedale Manufacturing 
Company is very proud of its 
loom feeler and state that they sell 
many for application to other looms. 

Their machine shop.is exceeding- 
ly well equipped and they plane or 
mill every joint so as to obtain the 
closest possible fit. 

A very large room is devoted ex- 
clusively to the fitting and erection 
of looms and a wide variety of 
widths was shown. 

They had recently completed a 
large order for the Erwin Mills at 
Duke and were working on 800 
looms for the Hannah Pickett Mills, 
400 for the Leak Manufacturing 
Company and 300 for the Balfour 
Mills near Hendersonville, N. C. 

Their pre is about 
6,000 looms per year. 

A new Evenly of their loom is a 
shipping handle that is horizontal 
instead of vertical. They claim that 
when a weaver reaches for the ship- 
ping handle the palm of his hand is 
down and that he should not be 
required to turn his hand at right 
angles to the natural position in 
order to grasp the handle. 

The last room I yisited was that 
devoted to manufacturing drop 
wires which is a process requiring 
special machines and very expert 
help. They have manufactured drop 
wires since the business began and 
do a large business in addition to 
sale of drop wires with their looms. 

I was particularly impressed with 
the growth of the Hopedale Manu- 
facturing Company since a visit to 
them about three years ago. 

Leaving Milford about 11:30 
o'clock, I took lunch at South Fram- 


ingham and reached Boston early in 
the afternoon. 


Continued next week) 
American Power Co. Opens Charlotte 
Office. 


The American Blower Company, 
of Detroit, Mich. has opened a 
branch office in ¢ harlotte. with J. P. 
Kidd in charge. Mr. Kidd will work 
under the Atlanta office and will 
cover North Carolina and South 
Carolina. 

The American Blower Company 
manufactures fans for the transfer 
of cotton and has also recently de- 


veloped a very efficient system of 
cotton mill heating. 
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vil in the cotton belt of the 
United States has raised a general 
alarm throughout the textile world. 
The unfortunate part of the whole 
matter seems to be the apparent 
present imability of the rest of the 
world to make up for this American 
loss in productien. 

As one solution of our domestic 
problem, it has been suggested that 
the cotton belt be extended. Virginia 
on the north of the present cotton 
belt line claims to be beyond the 
boll weevil habitation, and is turn- 


ing to cotton production rather rap- 
idly. While this state up to the 
present time has been growing a 
little fringe of cotton along its 


southern border, George W. Keiner. 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
predicts that next year the fields of 
Virginia will be white with cotton. 
The staple has been grown success- 
fully as far north as Richmond, one 
farmer in that section producing 
fifty bales on fifty acres last year. 

The cost of cotton production in 
the United States today, however, is 
so prohibitive that the rest of the 
world cannot afford to pay for it. 
There. are hundreds of places in 
India and in Brazil where the cost 
of the whole process of cotton pro- 
duction does not begin to approach 
the expense for fertilizer and cal- 
cium alone which has to be allowed 
annually in the United States. Ona 
recent tour through the United 
States which Arno 8S. Pearse recent- 
ly undertook, he says he heard 
many a cotton farmer, merchant and 
manufacturer acknowledge that 
America as “an economic cotton 
producer” is played out, and the 
sooner this fact is realized, the bet- 
ler it will be. 
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Sources (otton Supply 


HE depredations of the boll wee- 


Because of this feeling, which 
seems to be prevalent throughout 
the textile world, cotton users are 
beginning to turn their attention to 
the development of cotton fields in 
new lands. European nations are 
looking to their colonies and de- 
pendencies to fill the wants created 
by America’s failure to “produce the 


goods.” 


England's attempts to develop the 
cotton growing industry in Egypt 
have, for the most part, been rather 
unsuccessful. In the Sudan, how- 
ever, the prospects are much 
brighter. It is maintained that if 
some arrangement could be made 
with Abyssinia to exploit fully the 
irrigation of the Blue Nile, some 
five million acres of the finest cot- 
ton growing land in the world would 
he eapable of immediate develop- 
ment. Uganda is making notable 
progress in this industry, and the 
possibilities in Nigeria appear 
great. Nyasaland, another small 
country under British dominion, is 
beginning to present very promising 
prospects. The development of cot- 
fon raising in South Africa presents 
difficulties too numerous to warrant 
definite action at the present time. 
In India, cotton production is in- 
creasing steadily each year, but 
progress is very slow and not much 
help is looked for in this region for 
the immediate crisis. The British 
West Indies is now producing an- 
nually about 4,500 bales of the fa- 
mous Sea Island cotton, but this 
staple can be used only for a luxury 
trade in the finest variety of cotton 
roods. 

In the Belgian Congo the annua! 
output has increased from six bales 
in 1916, to 4,000 bales in 1922. Be- 
cause of the peculiar climatic con- 


also 


dition in this region, it is possible 
to grow cotton here throughout the 
year. In the north, efforts are be- 
ing made to increase the annual 
output of raw cotton. 

In the Dutch East Indies, Sea Is- 
land strains of cotton flourished for 
a year or two, but no permanent 
results followed, although the Dutch 
have been experimenting in _ this 
region for almost a century. They 
are now devoting their attention for 
the most part to the growing of cot- 
ton seed, and produce annually af 
Palembang in Sumatra from 4,000 to 
6.000 tons of seed. 


The principal colonies which sup- 
ply France’s raw cotton are: Alge- 
ria, Madagascar, French West Af- 
rica, New Hebrides, New Caledonia. 
and Tahiti. The Association Coton- 
niere Coloniale, a French Colonial 
cotton organization, has been at 
work since 1904, and it is claimed 
that 20,000 bales are annually grown 
under its auspices. 

In regard to Italy’s efforts along 
this line, the Duke of Abruzzi, a 
cousin of the King of Italy, went to 
Benadir shortly after the European 
War to study the possibility of an 
intensive cultivation of that coun- 
iry. As a result of his activity, great 
drainage works are now nearing 
completion. It is expected that when 
the task is done extensive tracts of 
irrigated lands will be available for 
cotton planting. The success of the 
Duke in this enterprise he lays to 
the system of co-operation which 
he has established with the natives, 
who have immediately recognized 
the advantage they can draw from 
this new method of cultivating their 
land. 

Japan, just at present, 
u systematic effort to 


is making 
render her 
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cotton industry entirely independent 
of outside resources. The program 
involves annual increases in the 
cotton area of Korea, and it is con- 
fidently expected that by 1928 at 
least 250,000 acres of American cot- 
ton and 85.000 acres of native cotton 
will be under cultivation. 


In 1914 Russia (then including 
Poland) imported less than 600,000 
bales of cotton for her nine and one- 


quarter million spindles, and pro- 
vided from her own cotton fields 
approximately 1,500,000 bales. After 


the Revolution, her cotton 
tion fell off rapidly, and in 1922 she 
produced only a little over 500,000 
bales. The restoration of the irri- 
gation works will soon be taken in 
hand, and keeping in mind her for- 
mer production, the Russians possi- 
bilities seem very great. 


produc- 


In South and Central America 
cotton production looks most prom- 


ising. Argentina produces annually 
nearly 700,000 bales; Ecuador pro- 
vides a yearly total of 15,000 bales, 


while Peru, which is free from the 
boll weevil, raises close to 180,000 
bales per annum. 


The reign of cotton as “king” in 
the South seems to be drawing to a 
close. America cannot hope _ to 
compete successfully against the 
much cheaper costs of cotton pro- 
duction in other countries. Undoubt- 
ediy the extermination of the cotton 
pests in the South will appreciably 
reduce American costs, but even 
then, the low cost of labor in other 
lands seems to be a handicap as far 
as the world market is concerned, 
which America can never overcome. 
At present, the textile industry looks 
for the most part to America for 
her supply of raw cotton 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8S. C. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, 


0. F. BURGESS, Charlotte, N. C. 
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NON-FEUED OIL 


if 


Clean Cards Mean 
Clean Cotton 


Lubricants that drip, throw or spatter result in oily 
cotton and damaged card clothing. 


For clean cards and clean work. use 


TRADE MARK 


UNITED STATES 


REGISTERED IN 


Modern Textile Lubricants 


NON-FLUID OIL stays in comb-box and bearings 
and-off the product and card clothing—hence does 
away with profit-reducing oil-stains. 


NON-FLUID OIL overcomes the wastefulness of 
liquid oil. It saves time, money and lubricant and 
insures the smooth running of cards. 


Try it out for yourself as others have 
done---we send free on request testing 
samples and Builetin ' Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery.’’ Use coupon for 
quick reply. / 


/ 
/ 
New York & New J 
ew lor ew Jersey ' 
/ 
Lubricant Company / 
N. Y. 
401 Broadway 3 & N. J. 
Lubricant 
New York Pee 
/ 
southern Agent, L. W. Thomason / Please 
send testing 
‘harlotte, N. C. / Samples and 
/ Bulletin on “Lu- 
Ample Stocks At Our Branches / Fextile 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Name 
Greenville, S. C. / 
Atlanta, Ga. | 
Address 
New Orleans, La. 
3-13-24 
| AT LESS COST PER MONTH | 


Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Speed of Shafting. 


Editor: 


| would like some of your readers 
to tell me how to figure the follow- 

if a driving shaft that is making 
i) r. p. m. carries a 26-inch pulley 
that is driving a 14-inch pulley on 
(he main shaft, what is the speed of 
the main shaft? 

Section Man. 


Weight of Sliver. 


Miditor: 


\n answer to the following would 
be appreciated: 

4 mill requires 10,000 pounds of 
drawing every 10 hours. The allow- 
snee for stoppage and wasteis 3%. In 
the second process-there are 19 
frames having 6 deliveries each. The 
front rolls, which are metallic, make 
350 r.p. m. What should the weight 
of the sliver be? 

Beginner. 


Question on Weaving. 


Editor: 


I would like to see the following 
answered on your Discussion Page: 

What is the weight of warp and 
filling in one yard of cloth that con- 
tains 1,600 ends of 23s and 40 picks 
"6s, 39% inches wide at the reed? 
If it is reeded 2 ends per dent, what 
number of reed will be used? How 
many vards per pound? 

ixer. 


Managing Help. 


Editor: 


Just recently I saw an unusually 
eood overseer “get through”. on a 
mighty good job. I happened to 
know that this man is one of the 
best spinners in the South and that 
he can produce quality yarns with- 
out running his costs too high. He 
knows the spinning room thorough- 
ly, but he lost his last job simply 
because he could not get along with 
too much inclined to spend our time 
his help. Sometimes I think we are 
altogether in machinery operation 
and neglect a very important phase 
of our work, namely, the human 
element. No matter how good your 
help is, the whole operation of a 
room, or mill, ean be quickly ruined 
if the man in charge does not know 
how to get along with his people. 

All the help in the mill are human 
beings and a word of help from the 


overseer at times does them a lot of 
good. Make them feel that you ap- 
preciate their work and they will do 
all they can for you. Some over- 
seers say they are good managers of 
help and I venture to say that some 
of them are, but that overseer you 
will find is in a mill that is paying 
good wages to their help. Take that 
same overseer or manager and put 
him in a mill that is using low paid 
help and he will not be any good 
aft all. Low paid help doesn't care 
anvthing about their jobs for the 
reason that they know there are 
plenty just as good or better some- 
where else. 

if the overseers of the South 
would devote a little more time to 
the proper training of their own 
help and not so much trying to rob 
their fellow overseers of what they 
have there would be a better and 
more contented class of skillful help 
in the South today than there is. 

L.. B.. K. 


Spinning Rolls. 


Editor: 


I recently saw some discussion 
about oiling top rolls in your paper. 
This brings up the whole question 
of rolis and of general care of the 
spinning frame. 

Leather rolls are very often the 
cause of much uneven work. A bad 
leather roll will cause uneven rov- 
ing because the roll does the draw- 
ing out of the fibers and it is false 
economy to use cheap stock in roll 
covering. Rolls should be all spaced 
alike, for if one speeder is set closer 
than another, it will cause a much 
heavier hank roving. As to spin- 
ning it is a continuation of drawing 
and much can be done and left un- 
done that will result in bad and un- 
even yarn. Rolls improperly spaced, 
or rolls not all spaced alike on the 
same counts, spaced too close will 
cause knotty yarn. Too wide will 
cause thin and thick places. Rolls 
should be cleaned and oiled periodi- 
cally as anything that causes the 
roll to dwell will cause uneven yarn. 
A bad leather roll will cause lots of 
uneven work and should never be 
allowed to run if grooved or worn. 
Use plenty of rolls covered with the 
best material to be had and this 
alone will prevent lots of uneven 
yarn. All lint and fly should be kept 
if possible off the yarn, as it causes 
thick places, which is uneven yarn. 
For this reason the ceiling motors 
and shafting should be cleaned at 
noontime. The sides shouldn't run 
too long before brushing nor the 
sweeper allowed to knock under and 
drag out from under more than 
three frames. Spinner. 
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Fimshing Knit Goods 


HE seam is an important factor in 

the finishing operations of knit 
goods. The seam has to be made 
with several objects in view, such 
as strength, smoothness, flatness, 
elasticity to conform with the elas- 
ticity of the seamed texture, ad- 
justed so that it will not rip or ravel 
and at the same time be attractive. 
The two abutted edges of the fabric 
which have been evenly cut for the 
purpose must be joined so that the 
seam will be practically without 
ridge or welt. It must be a eom- 
fortable seam, otherwise the buyers 
of the goods will complain. Cus- 
tomers will reject a seamed knit 
garment in which the bulky edges 
‘an be seen, for they realize that 
such a garment will not he com- 
fortable to wear. 

Several processes of seaming of 
cut underwear are used, the prin- 
ciples of which are the flatlocking 
system, the overlocking and felling 
system and the seaming and seam 
covering system. Sometimes the 
overlocking plan is used without the 


An @ven An whneven 


rig 2 


rig | 


The fabric fears bud the Stam holds 


felling in order to curtail the cost 
of seaming. The overlock stitch is 
made with a double-thread over 
chain movement on a machine pro- 
vided with knives to cut the edges 
of the fabric at the required dis- 
lance from the seaming line. In 
order to avert the right angle pull 
or the left angle pull on the seam 
the process of felling is employed 
Which involves sewing down the 
seam to one side of the joint. In 
the make-up of outer garments pro- 
Visions are made to cover the seams 
on the interlocking looper which 
trims and joins the fabric. after 
Which the seam is covered on a 


seam-covering machine’ provided 
with two needles and a thread-car- 
rying looper. A pressing attachment 
flattens the edges while the work is 
going on so that a smooth, even 
surface results. 

In the flatlocking system of seam- 
ing knitted fabrics the material is 
trimmed so that it can be fed to the 
stitching point edge to edge. A se- 
ries of rows of interlocked chain 
stitches are produced in such way 
that the loops of the outer row joim 
with the loops of the inner row so 
that the edges of the fabric are 
automatically drawn together and 
stitched very firmly and remarkably 
flat as compared with a _ process 
which makes an uneven = seam. 
Hand-seaming was universally prac- 
ticed years ago, and is now in some 
places, sometimes resulting in faulty 
seaming. In some mills the joining 
is done from the back, the edge 
loops being taken up one by one 
with a common sewing needle and 
joined with an ordinary stitch. This 
is slow work, but most of the bulk 
of the seaming thread will be on the 
back of the goods, leaving the face 
smooth. 

Inspection of Seaming. 

Regardless of the care used in 
either hand or machine seaming, i! 
not infrequently happens that cer- 
tain edge stitches are missed, caus- 
ing a defect in the goods. If nol 
detected in the inspection room and 
corrected by the menders, the arti- 
cle will have to be classed as a 
second. For this reason, even in 
mills where machine seaming is 
used exclusively, a hand-seamer is 
employed to mend imperfections of 
this character. 

In some cases the stitching in the 
seams is made with too much ten- 
sion on the thread, so that when 
the garment is subjected to a strain 
in the subsequent operations of fin- 
ishing, the taut thread will break af 
a weak point and let the seam open. 
Or if a thread 1s used containing an 
element to cause it to shrink in a 
fabric which will not shrink in the 
finishing processes, such ‘thread is 
likely to tighten to the point of 
breaking and cause an opening in 
the seam. 

Hence the importance of careful 
inspection of seams. 
will be smooth and even as shown 
in the garment in Figure 1, while 
others may be as uneven as shown 
in the garment in Figure 2 A 
smooth, attractive seam will help 
sell the garment, while a_ poorly 
constructed seam is liable to have 
the opposite effect even if the goods 
are superior in structure and design. 
For this reason seam testing is more 
thoroughly conducted now than in 
former days. The examination of 
the seams is not only to assure at- 
tractiveness, but durability. The 
person who inspects the seams takes 
the seamed portion of the article 
between the thumb and forefinger 
of each hand, as shown in Figure 3, 
and stretches it. What is regarded 
as a strong seam is one which will 
not itself disintergrate under a ten- 
sion, but will cause the fabric itself 
lo rip as indicated by the arrow A. 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Some seams 


Hot Weather Will 
Soon Be With Us 


Are you equipped with a wa- 


ter cooling system in your 


: : mill so that your employees 
SANITARY 


can get a cool drink of water? 
Better 


write us today for 


prices on Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains, either as 
a self-contained cooling sys- 


tem or for replacing faucets 


with unsanitary cups and 


glasses. 


There’s a Puro for 
Southern Representative Every Purpose 
Kk. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, Tenn. 


Send for a catalog today 
and be prepared when the hot 


days come. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 2 


Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machiner 


Built by Sp 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. 
Ine. 
Woonsocket Rhode iIsiand \ 


Picker and Card Room Machiners 


eeders 
Vertical bal breakers 
‘rreaker Pickers 
int nediat Pickel 
it her Pic 
‘Thi d Fixtr rs 
noving Waste Openers 
Revolving Top Flat Cards 
lrawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediat Roving Frame 
Jack Frames 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
Hing Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 
Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, 
Rine Twisters for Cotton. Wool. 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 

Yarn 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. U. S. A 
Warping and Winding Machinery 


Spoolers Banding Machines 
Beam Warpers (‘ard Grinders 
fall Warpers Spindles 


Skein Winders for 
Reels (‘otton and 
Doublers Silk 


a SELLING AGENTS 
J. H. Windle, Northern States and Export 
J. H. Mayes, Southern States 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Greatly Reduced 


Prices on 


BELT HOOKS 


Through increased production 
over a period of years our vol- 
ume of business has grown to 
the extent that we are now in a 
position to offer lower 
prices on Clipper Belt- 
Hooks to the user. 


For full particulars ask 


your dealer or write 


CLIPPER BELT CUTTER 


MADE IN OPEN AND CLOSED MODELS 


For cutting belting from the roll and 
for squaring or trimming belts up to 6 
inches in width. Immediate delivery. 
—Any quantity. 


Safety Feature: The knife cannot be 
raised high enough to become a hazard. 


Descriptive literature mailed on request. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Thursday, March 13, 1924. 


(Reprint from Greensboro Daily News.) 


LABOR 


Tells Committee Hirelings Have Combed North Carolina For Dark 
Spots and Made Them Blacker—More Children In Penal 
Institutions Than Are In the Mills. 


Daily News Bureau and Telegraph Office, 
623 Albee Building (By Leased Wire) 


Washington, March 7. — David 
Clark, editor of the Textile Journal 
of Charlotte, was a star witness to- 
day at the hearing before the judi- 
ciliary committee of the house on the 
child labor amendment. 


He opposed the amendment and 
took the position that it would not 
only interfere with the rights of the 
states and that the states could more 
efficiently and economically enforce 
their own child labor law than could 
the federal government. He said all 
the 48 states now had child labor 
laws and to enact a federal law was 
superfluous and unnecessary. He 
said it. would cost the federal gov- 
ernment an additional $1,000,000 ap- 
propriation for the children’s bu- 
reau and result only in creating 
more federal jobs. 


Mr. Clark then made the startling 
statement, backed up by the Cook 
County Manufacturing Association, 
of Chicago, that there were more 
children confined in penal institu- 
tions for delinquency of one kind or 
another than are employed in fac- 
tories or mills. He offered the re- 
port of the seeretary of the Cook 
County Manufacturers association 
as a part of the record for the com- 
mittee, but the committee reserved 
the right to accept the report as 
evidence. 


Inspired, Paid Propaganda. 


Clark asserted that the whole 
country had been flooded with pro- 
paganda for the amendment and 31 
prominent journals had been paid to 
publish this propaganda, making it 
a leading feature and purposely dis- 
torting the facts. In this connection 
hired writers had been sent to North 
Carolina, now one of the leading tex- 
tile states of the union, to search 
out and paint blacker every dark 
spot in child labor conditions. 


Mr. Clark affirmed that practical- 
ly no children under 14 years of age 
were employed in the textile mills 
of the south and especially in North 
Carolina, contrary to the erroneous 
reports of hired newspaper men 
who were paid to find and exagger- 
ate conditions. 


Last year, it was stated, only 4,694 
children from 14 to 16 years of age 
were employed in the North Caro- 
lina textile mills. Over 7,000 were 
employed in 1920. In three years 
there was a decrease of 35 per cent. 
Only 61 children under 14 years of 
age were found violating the law in 
2,000 investigations covering every 


cotton, hosiery and tobacco plant in 
the state. 
More In Prison Than Mills. 
Mr. Clark made the charge that 
the commerce department had rep- 
resented the number of children 


working by number of certificates — 


issued and not by the number act- 
ually employed. He contended that 
it was evident that a great many 
issued certificates had never been 
used, consequently the census of 
actual numbers employed was 
“grossly erroneous.” 


(Reprint from Charlotte Observer.) 


Experts Appear in Opposition to 
Federal Legislation. 


This State Shown by David 
Clark and Mrs. Johnson To Be 
Taking Care of Problem. 


BY H. E. C. BRYANT. 

WASHINGTON, March 7.—David 
Clark, editor of The Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, and Mrs. Clarence John- 
son, commissioner of public welfare 
of North Carolina, appeared before 
the house judiciary committee to- 
day. 


Mrs. Johnson announced that she 
was there to correct untrue state- 
ments concerning child labor in 
North Carolina. The objectionable 
statements, she said, were exactly 
opposite to those made by certain 
federal investigators when ques- 
tioned by North Carolina state au- 
thorities. 


David Clark gave the attitude of 
the manufacturers. He said they 
were opposed to child labor in any 
form, but just as stoutly opposed to 
any sort of federal interferences. 

David Clark stated that it had 
been proven by figures of E. F. Gar- 
ler, executive secretary of the North 
Carolina state child welfare com- 
mission, that the condition of the 
children was far better than it had 
been shown before. A decrease of 
30 per cent had been shown during 
the past three years. 

David Clark charged the com- 
meree department with not caring 
for the condition of the children 
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after they were removed from work, 
showing that states of the south did 
not have such measures. . He also 
showed by figures that there was 
more child delinquency than there 
was of child labor. One-sixth of the 
delinquency cases of the country 
were in the three states that were 
so strongly attacking child labor in 
the south and are supporting the 
federal amendment. 

David Clark was bitterly attacked 
by some of the representatives of 
the northern stafes for his position 
in the matter. 

He emphasized that he strongly 
favored state legislation against 
child labor but was opposed to a 
federal enactment which gave Con- 
gress the power to dictate how mat- 
ters should be run that were purely 
state problems, emphasizing how 
North Carolina, through the educa- 
tion and welfare departments, was 
caring for her children. 


(Reprint from New York World.) 
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Man Who Led Fight Against 
Law That Caused Its Defeat 
Savagely Attacks Bureau. 


MORE YOUTH IN JAILS 
THAN FACTORIES, HE SAYS 


North Carolina Welfare Head 
Admits Truth of Charges 
First Made by The World. 


By HENRY F. PRINGLE 
Staff Correspondent of The World 

Special Despatch to The World 

WASHINGTON, March 7.—In a 
savage attack on the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor at 
a hearing of the House Judiciary 
Committee today, David Clark, edi- 
tor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
declared many of the proponents of 
the Child Labor Amendment pre- 
ferred sending children to “jail or 
hell” rather than to work. 

Mr. Clark, who was the leader of 
the movement which brought the 
first Federal Child Labor Law to the 
Supreme Court and had the measuré 
declared unconstitutional, said juve- 
nile delinquency was a much more 
serious problem than child labor. 
He said the Children’s Bureau had 
never taken into consideration that 
Federal regulation of the problem 
would not provide schools or occu- 
pations for the children taken from 
industry. 


Quote Editor’s Own Paper. 
The Southern Textile Bulletin, 
owned as well as edited by Mr. 
Clark, is published in Charlotte, N. 
C. He deelared he had never op- 
posed State regulation of child la- 
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bor, but under questioning by mem- 
bers of the committee admitted he 
had never appeared in favor of any 
bill which sought to improve the 
condition of the children in the mills 
of North Carolina. Representative 
Israel M. Foster (R., L.) then quoted 
from an editorial which appeared in 
the textile publication after the first 
Federal law had been upset. 

This declared the textile interests 
had cause for rejoicing over the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Foster demanded to know whether 
Clark spoke as the representative of 
the textile mills, now working chil- 
dren eleven hours a day in North 
Carolina, or whether he actually op- 
posed the amendment on the ground 
that it denied the right of the States 
to legislate on local matters. 

“Why didn't you ask the children 
to celebrate with you?” asked Mr. 
Foster. 


Welfare Head Testifies. 


Mrs. Katherine Burr Johnson, 
head of the Child Welfare Commis- 
sion of North Carolina, appeared af 
the hearing today. She admitted the 
charge, first published in The World 
that convicts are better protected in 
working hours than are the children 
of the State. She said she thought 
this should be rectified. Mrs. John- 
son said the State had been greatly 
misrepresented by allegations that 
children under fourteen were at 
work in large numbers. 

While Clark’ was on the stand he 
declared “more children were in jail 
than were at work.” He was asked 
to substantiate this charge and at- 
tempted to read into the record quo- 
tations from several letters. This 
was not permitted, but the letters 
were held for reference by the com- 
mittee. 


Stocks Decline During the 
Week 


Common stocks of the 
cotton mills continued to decline 
during the past week, practically 
the entire list registering losses of 
from one to seven dollars per share, 
according to the weekly review of 
Southern mill shares prepared by 
R. S. Dickson & Co. 


Anderson was down three points, 
as were Belton and Brogon, Clifton 
was down two points, Dunean one, 
Galiney two, Judson three, Monarch 
one, Marlboro four, Orr one, Victor- 
Monaghan six and Woodside two. 

The preferred shares were offered 
freely at slightly lower prices. Jud- 
son, Dunean, Woodside and Easley 
showed slight declines with limited 
buying orders for shares and only 
small lots changing hands. 

Various issues of North Carolina 
common and preferred stocks alsd 
weakened and trading was confined 
principally to a few of the higher 
grade preferred stocks. 

The average of 25 most active 
Southern mill shares shows the 
largest decline recorded in some 
time. At 12464 for the past week 
the average is 8.20 below the: pre- 
vious week when the average stood 
at 132.82 and 7.06 below the low mark 
of 131.60 for the first week in Jan- 
uary, 1923, the low mark for that 
year. 
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To The President or Treasurer of 
a Large Cotton Mill 


l am seeking a larger responsibility and a broader opportunity— 
a position in which there is change for thorough endeavor and 
achivement. I can take over the cotton problem of a large mill or 
chain of mills. 

I am qualified by education, hard won experience, tact and judg- 
ment to assume the buying of cotton, weighing and classing of 
same. I am equipped through experience to render the kind of 
service which will be profitable to a mill. 

At present I am employed by a mill using about 9,000 bales of 
cotton per year. | am therefore not'a job hunter, but intent upon 
wider opportunity and heavier responsibilities. 

Your reply will be held in confidence. 

Address 486-Y, care Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


SATISFACTION 


No matter if you pay a nickel or a 


dollar for an article, unless it renders 
you penny for penny value for the 
amount you paid for it, you haven’t 


bought satisfaction. 


That is particularly true of textile 
Brushes. Because, frankly, the only 
test of a textile Brush is the service 


it renders. 


Our brushes are made of the best 
materials obtainable, made carefully, 
priced right, and then sold under our 
guarantee that makes you the judge 


of their quality. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


A Brush for E ner Textile Need 
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The Danger Point 


pt cotton manufacturing Industry 
is complacently sitting on the 
edge ofa volcano 
If is paying no 
situation may atl 


attention to a 
thal any moment 
bring disaste 

Its optimism in the midst of a 
supreme danger is indeed beautiful. 

On August 1, 1921, the carry-over 
of American cotton was 9Y,200,000 
bales and the size of the crop made 


little difference 
On August 1, 1922, there was a 
carry-over of 4,900,000 bales and 


still the size of the crop was not a 
serious matter. 

On August 1, 1923, the carry-over 
of American cotton was _ 2,573,000 
bales and the size of the crop be- 
came a matter of extreme import- 
ance. In spite of the present bearish 


atmosphere we predict that mulls 
will he idle because oft a lack -of 
available cotton before the end of 


the season 


On August 1, 1924, the carry-over 


of American cotton will be from 
1.000.000 to 1.500.000 bales and the 
size of the 1924 crop becomes a 


matter of extreme importance. 

Should the 1924 crop be 13,000,000 
bales, the mills will be comfortably 
supplied with cofton but there will 
be no surplus. 

Should the 1924 crop be 12,000,000 
bales we will be at this time next 
season with approximately the same 
supplies as today. 

Should the 1924 crop be 11,000,000 

there will be 1,000,000 bales 
than today and there will be 
forced curtailment. 

Should the 1924 crop be 10,000,000 
hales the cotton mills using Amer- 
ican cotton will be forced to curtail 
to the extent of 2,000,000 bales which 
will mean idleness for thousands of 
cotton mill operatives and a disaster 
upon the industry 

No thinking man can, in his im- 
agination, stretch a 10,000,000 or a 
11,000,000 bales crop to meet the 
needs of the world next year. 


bales 


less 


No one knows the size of the 1924 
crop but the recent drive against 
prices has discouraged 


acreage and a 5 per cent increase is 
now considered unlikely 
The question of the 
depends almost entirely upon 
weather and the stability of 
cotton manufacturing industry for 
the next year therefore upon 
weather and weather is uncertain. 
Should rainy spells accur during 


1924 crop 
the 


the 


rests 


March, April or May, or droughts 
during July and August, the 1924 


prospects can be easily reduced to 
10,000,000 and the sudden and cer- 
tain realization of an absolute 
shortage of cotton confront the in- 
dustry. 

In our opinion cotton manufac- 
turers are confronting a precarious 
situation and almost any day disas- 
fer may be upon them. 

We are hoping for good weather 
and a reasonably large crop, but. we 
do not hope with much optimism 
for the boll weevil is still with us. 

Before cotton is planted and with 
no assurance of an adequate supply 
October cotton is selling around 25 
cents, a price that would not be 
justified with a crop of less than 
{3.000.000 bales. 

The fortunes of a great industry 
rest upon the weather. It is an 
unfortunate position filled with 
possibilities. 


Before the Judiciary 
Committee 


HAT was “some” hearing, before 
the House Judiciary Committee 
of Congress, last Friday. 

It was supposed to be a tribunal 
seeking information relative to the 
merits of the proposed Federal Child 
Labor Constitutional Amendment 
but it reminded one of the lawyers 
in an Inferior Court, in fact, a very 
inferior court, trying to exclude all 
evidence that did not favor their 
side of the case. 

Congressmen Foster and Perlman 
seem to have absolutely no idea of 
the position they occupied and 
spent their time trying to keep out 
any evidence that did not suit them 
and to discredit witnesses whose 
views differed with theirs. 

The entire evidence will be pub- 


increased lished in the Southern Textile Bul- 


letin as soon as it is released by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

David Clark was ill in bed with 
ptomaine poison and was not in con- 
dition to go to Washington but went 
when the committee refused to 
grant a postponement. 

He attended part of the hearing 
on Thursday morning and it was 
only by special treatment under Dr. 
Sterling Ruffin, of Washington, was 
he in condition to appear Friday, 
and then had to secure special per- 
mission to give his testimony while 
seated. 

EK. F. Carter, executive secretary 
of the North Carolina Child Welfare 
Committee, had on Thursday given 
the committee statistics relative to 
the employment of children in North 
Carolina showing that Miss Abbott's 
figures were gross misstatements of 
facts, and Mrs. K. B. Johnson, super- 
intendent of Public Welfare for 
North Carolina, had testified relative 
to the North Carolina laws and their 
enforcement. 


Mr. Clark endeavored to follow 
their testimony with statements 
from the welfare departments of 


other Southern States relative to the 
child labor laws and their enforce- 
ment, but upon the objections of 
Congressmen Foster, Perlman and 
others, he was not allowed to intro- 
dace the evidence. 

The documents which Mr. Clark 
held would have disproved the sta- 
tistics that had been put into the 
records by Miss Abbott and there- 
fore Mr. Foster and his allies seemed 
to object to the disproving of the 
false statistics which were to be 
used in forcing the _ resolution 
through the House. 

Document after document offered 
by Mr. Clark was refused admission 
to the records, although the same 
kind of documertts on the other side 
had been freely introduced. 

In an argument before the com- 
mittee on Wednesday, Jas. A. Emery, 
attorney for the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, charged that the 
Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor was now getting one 
million dollars a year from the 
Government and David Clark sup- 
plemented his statement with the 
assertion that all the people of the 
country were getting for the million 
dollars was an agitation for another 
million dollars which is the estimate 
of the cost of the enforcement of a 
Federal child labor law if enacted. 

Mr. Clark read from the testimony 
of Miss Abbott a statement that she 
did not favor making the law apply 
to farm children and placed beside 
it a report by Miss Abbott describing 
the pitiful condition of farm chil- 
dren in North Dakota. 

Calling attention to the prevalence 
of juvenile delinquency and its 
steady increase, Mr. Clark charged 
the Children’s Bureau with doing 
nothing to aid delinquent children. 

The Children’s Bureau, said Mr. 
Clark to the committee, do not seem 
to care whether children go to jail 
or go to hell so long as they do not 
work. 

When that statement was chal- 
lenged he asserted that there were 
more children in jail in Illinois than 
are working in North Carolina and 
in proof of that fact attempted to 
read into the record a letter from 
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the Assistant District Attorney at 
Chicago but the committee refused 
to allow the evidence to be put in 
the record. A copy of the letter is 
published on page 31 of this issue. 

On page 24 will be found a reprint 
of an article that appeared in the 
New York World but it does not tell 
the truth, for Mr. Clark not only did 
not advocate child labor but stated 
emphatically that the cotton man- 
ufacturers of the South were op- 
posed to child labor. 

We hope to be able to publish the 
testimony in full next week. 


Union Talk 


BOUT once per month during the 

past year the union organizers 
have gone into the press with the 
statement that the cotton mill oper- 
atives of the South are to be organ- 
ized. 

The American Federation of La- 
hor at their last. annual meeting 
promised (?) funds for the organi- 
zation of Southern mills and the 
organizers are talking big in the 
hopes of getting their hands upon 
those funds, 

The truth is that the cotton mill 
operatives, with the exception of a 
few socialists, will have nothing to 
do with the organizers. 

The operatives in this section 
have not forgotten that they paid 
(ues for two years under the prom- 
ise of $6 per week when they struck 
and that the Thos. Failure McMahon 
ging kept all the money and left 
them to starve or depend upon 
charity during the Charlotte-Con- 
cord-Kannapolis strike. 

This is no time to 
unions or strikes. 

The e¢otton mills are making great 
sacrifices and suffering large losses 
in order to keep their machinery 
going and give employment to their 
operatives. 

lf it were not for their loyalty to 
their operatives most 
have stopped their machinery two 
months ago. 

The organizer who enters a mill 
village under such circumstances 
well deserves a cold bath in the mill 
pond. 


talk about 


We can state, however, that they 
are having no success in organizing 
and that their newspaper stories are 
idle talk. 


Two Important Meetings 


Two very important meetings for 
Southern superintendents and over- 
seers are to be held soon. The first 
is that of the Textile Operating Ex- 
ecutives of Georgia, to be held in 
Atlanta on Tuesday, March 18. A 
large attendance of the Georgia mill 
men is expected. Full details of 
this meeting, including the ques- 
tionnaire on carding and spinning, 
to which the meeting will be de- 
voted, were published in these col- 
umns last week. 


The Spinners’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association will 


meet in Greensboro, N. C., on April 
i8. An unusually interesting meet- 
ing 1s promised by those in charge 
of the program. Carl H. Harris, 
chairman of the Spinners’ Division, 
will preside. 
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James B. Platt has become super- 
intendent of the Acworth Mills, Ac- 
worth, Ga. 


Eugene Herring has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
MecLin Textile Mills, Rome, Ga. 


O. W. Whatley has resigned as 
superintendent of the McLin Tex- 
tile Mills, Rome, Ga. 


L. Upehurech 
superintendent of the 
Yarn Mills, Whitehall, Ga. 


has resigned as 
Whitehall 


J. B. Williams has become super- 
intendent of the .Whitehall Yarn 
Mills, Whitehall, Ga. 


E. W. Morris has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at the Phenix . Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


A. B. Cobb is now overseer spin- 
ning at the Phenix Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 

Ss. C. Neal has resigned as over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Phenix 
Mill, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


A. B. Edwards has been promoted 
from overseer spinning to superin- 
tendent of the Calhoun Yarn Mills, 
Calhoun, Ga. 


C. H. Lockman, of LaGrange, Ga., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer weaving at the Union-Buffalo 
Mills, Union, 8. C. 


G. C. Starr has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Caseade Mill, 
Gastonia, N. C., to accept a similar 
position at the Madora Mills, Mt. 
Holly, N. C. 


H. F. Harrill, formerly overseer 
weaving at the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill No. 3, Charlotte, has accepted a 
similar position at the Cascade Mills, 
Mooresville, N. 


J. D. Bailey, of the Draper Cor- 
poration, is erecting the 450 new 
looms now being installed at the 
Beaumont Manufacturing Company, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


W. W. Greer has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company, Ware 
Shoals, 8. C., to accept a position as 
traveling representative for the 
Seydel Chemical Company. He will 
travel North and South Carolina. 


John Campbell & Co. Open Southern 
Office. 


John Campbell & Co., New York 
dyestuff manufacturers, have open- 
ed a Southern office at Salisbury, 
N. C., and will handle their Southern 
business from that point. The 
company already has a large trade 
with the Southern mills and their 
produets are well and favorably 
known to dyestuff users. 

The Southern office is in charge 
of L. M. Boyd, who has been with 
the company for some time. 


Personal News 
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B. J. Beardsley With Hazard Agency 

Burdett J. Beardsley, one of the 
best known advertising men in this 
country, has been elected vice-pres- 


ident of the Hazard Advertising 
Corporation, of New York. In his 
new position, Mr. Beardsley. will 


have direct supervision of all mer- 
chandising of this well known ad- 
vertising agency. 


Superintendents and 
Overseers 


Linn Mill Co. 
Landis, N. C. 
9,812 spinning spindles. 


(i, O. Pike Supt. 
P. A. Caster Carder 
\. P. Setzer Spinner 


(reo. Wright Master Mechanic 


Aragon Cotton Mills. 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. 
23,592 spinning spindles; 566 looms. 


Fred L. Still Supt. 
J. B. Horton Carder 
T. F. Starnes Spinner 


Kk. E. Dickert 
Rk. H. Byers 
N. V. Sanders 
Cotton and Supply Clerk 
M. C. Kirkpatrick. Master Mechanic 
Harry Belk Yard Foreman 
lL. L. Bowers House Man 


Weaver 
Cloth Room 


Griffin Manufacturing Co. 
Griffin, Ga. 
49,000 spinning spindles; 1,100 looms. 


H. D. Martin Supt. 
James Oates Carder 
C. A. Huckaby Spinner 


V. J. Deas 

W. B. Cannon 

W. P. Bowden 
L.. F. Jones, Sr. 
H. Seymour 

C. H. Seales 


Weaver 

Cloth Room 
Dyer 

Master Mechani¢ 
Dressing 


Knoxville Cotton Mills. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
30,228 spinning spindles: 2.160 cone 
wind spindles. 


M. A. Storey Supt. 
J. E. Fields Carder 
J. L. Harper _Spinner 


Sam Lane 
Riley Moos 


Winder Room 
Master Mechanic 
American Cotton Mill, Ine. 
Bessemer City, N. C. 

11,520 spinning spindles: 98 wide 
looms. 
Wm. P. Cargill... 
R. H. Rouse 


Genl. Supt. 


Supt. 
Wm. MeLoud Spinner 
C. E. Bryant ... Weaver 


Gals... 

D. C. Harden. 
Spartan Mills. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Room 
_.Master Mechanic 


W. J. Britton Cee 
W.R. McGraw ... Carder 
J. T. Cothran Spinner 
Jas. R. Shippey Weaver 
Calvin Whitten... Cloth Room 
J. M. Dye... Master Mechanic 


Head of Order Dept. 


Cotton- Bleachers 


SOFTNESS— 

combined with 

STRENGTH of fibre and a 

PERMANENT white, 

WITHOUT increase in COST— 
isn’t that what you want? 

If.you are not getting it, 


we will tell you how. 
(The Solozone Process) 


— 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Artiticial Silk 


This is comparatively a new material for fabric making but is 
rapidly growing in favor for mixed fabrics, especially with cotton 
mills on all sizes of average humbers, fine and coarse. The artificial 
silk yarn is so different from yarn of any other material that if 
requires special attention to the harness-eye in order to make a 
satisfactory fabric. 


From the very first, when this new material began to be used, 
we have been making heddles for artificial silk yarns and have 
continued to improve and perfect the harness-eye until now it is 
generally conceded that any mill, whether making cotton, silk or 
other fabrics, can without hesitation depend upon our artificial 
And 
the beauty of it is that these heddles are interchangeable for use 


silk loom harness to make a fabric with entire satisfaction. 


on cotton, silk, and yarns of other material just as well. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex” Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—complete Nickel-Plated 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
Greenville, S. C. 


Frames and 
Heddles fully 
assembled 


Copper-Plated 
Plain Finish 


Improved 
Harness Frames Loom Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 
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IMILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


Relton. S. C.—Blair Mills have 
placed contract with the Bahnson 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.; for 
equipping their mill with Bahnson 
humidifiers. 


New Orleans, La._-The report that 
the Maginnis Mills are to be sold, as 
published last week, is incorrect. 
The report referred to the Magnolia 
Mills. known locally as the Orleans 
Mills. 


Greenville, S. C.—The Chamber of 
Commerce reports that a hosiery 
mill will likely be built here by a 
company that is now investigating 
possible sites for the proposed mill. 


Huntsville, Ala.—It is reported 
that the Lincoln Mills of Alabama 
will erect a new mill here upon 
completion of the addition now un- 
der construction at their present 
plant. 

Lnion Springs, Ala. Avondale 
Mills, at Birmingham, Ala. have 
placed contract with the Bahnson 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., for 
humidifier equiprnent for their 
Cowikee Mills. 

Greenville, S. C—The Keowee 
Yarn Mill, of Walhalla, 8S. C., has 
been sold to W. K. Stringer, of An- 
derson. 

The price paid. was $30,200, and 
the sale must be confirmed by the 
courts. Mr. Stringer has not an- 
nounced his future plans relative to 
the mill, which has been in court 
proceedings for some time. 

Lexington, N. C.—Erlanger Cotton 
Mills has retained E. §S. Draper, 
landscape architect and engineer, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga., to 
plan development or community 
grounds to include large swimming 
pool with pergola enclosure, bath 
houses, wading pool for children and 
community playground. 


Dalton, Ga—The erection of the 
new American Thread Company's 
new mill here is going forward rap- 
idly, and it is reported that it will 
be in operation by next fall. The 
capacity of this plant will be about 
15,000 spindles. 

The village will consist of 132 new 
houses, which are to be built imme- 
. diately, by the LaGrange (Ga.) Lum- 
ber and Supply Company. 


Thomaston, Ga.—Julian T. High- 


. 
tower and associates are having 


plans prepared for the erection of a 
bleachery here. The plant will fin- 
ish the output of the Thomaston 
Mills and also handle work for other 
mills. The building will be 480x1000 
feet, one and two stories high and 
the gray room and warehouse will 
have a floor space of 60,000 square 
feet. It will be equipped for a 
weekly production of 500,000 yards, 
the equipment to include sewing 
machines to make up sheets. Robert 
& Co., Atlanta, are the engineers. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Barnesville, Ga.—The Carter-Col- 
lier Company, wlfich recently dou- 
bled the capacity of its knitting 
mill, will erect ten new cottages in 
its village. 


Hudson, N. C.—Rufus Gywn, pres- 
ident of the Caldwell Cotton Mills, 
has retired from active management 
of the company on account of poor 
health and the mill will hereafter 
be under the same management as 
the mills of the Nelson group at 
Lenoir. The transfer in manage- 
ment was effected at a stockholders’ 
meeting, at which the following of- 
ficers were elected: T. R. Broyhill, 
president; J. UC. Seagle, vice-presi- 
dent; J: L. Nelson, secretary and 
treasurer; J. L. Nelson, Jr., assistant 
treasurer. 


Rockingham, N. C.—The Hannah- 
Pickett Mills have filed an amend- 
ment to their charter which in- 
creases their capital stock from 
$200,000 to $1,000,000. There are now 
5,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock of par value $100 per share 
and 5,000 shares of common stock. 


Charlotte, N. C—The Brown- 
Phelps Hosiery Company, 2ist and 
Lippincott streets, Philadelphia, are 
contemplating moving their hosiery 
plant to the South. An official of 
this company was recently in Char- 
lotte looking into the matter of mov- 
ing the plant to this section. The 
mill has more than 500 knitting ma- 
chines and employs about 150 per- 
SOnS. 


New York Commission House 
and Converters 


With well established trade throughout the coun- 
try desire mill accounts for Osnaburgs, Turkish 
Toweling and similar lines.. Address communica- 
tions to Box R. L., care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles | 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


11 E. Fifth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real BDstate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs lanting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 
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Balfour, N. C.—Balfour Mills have 
awarded contract to General Elec- 
tric Company for motors, trans- 
formers, and switchboard; to Link 
Belt Company for chain drives, and 
to Bahnson Company for humidify- 
ing equipment. 

Construction work on the mill is 
progressing rapidly. About forty 
village houses have been completed 
and the foundation of main mill is 
in. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C. are the engineers. 


Whitmire, S. C—At the annual 
meeting of the Glenn-Lowry Manu- 
facturing Company, stockholders 
were informed that conditions seem 
improving and the company has not 
found it necessary to curtail pro- 
duction. 

The directors re-elected A. T. 
Quantz, president, and L. E. Beard, 
secretary and treasurer, for another 
year. George M. Wright, R. E-. 
Henry, J. P. Stevens, Nathaniel Stev- 
ens, W. J. Gallon, L. E. Beard, A. T. 
Quantz, J. E. McDonald and C. M. 
Bailey compose the board of direc- 
tors. 


Charlotte, N. C.—It is reported 
upon what appears to be very re- 
liable authority that the Thrift 
Manufacturing Company, located at 
Paw Creek, N. C., has been sold to 
H. P. Kendall, of Boston, who now 
operates mills at Camden, 8. C., and 
Edgefield, 8S. C. The Thrift Manu- 
facturing Company is one of the 
best equipped and most efficient 
cotton mills in the South. It has 
26,208 spindles and 594 looms, which 
have been operated on wide con- 
vertibles. W.C. Wilkinson, of Char- 
lotje, N. C., has been president. It 
is understood that the transfer will 
take place April 14. 


Spartanburg Mill Operations. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The cotton 
mills of this county continue to 
operate full time, with several 
working night shifts. The Chesnee 
Cotton Mill, working on some fine 
yarn goods, is working a night shift 
and has been doing so for some 
time. The Martel plant at Valley 
Falls, producing sheetings and nar- 
row drills, has been working at 
night force for a long time. 


Columbus Mills Running Full Time. 


Columbus, Ga.—The cotton manu- 
facturing establishments of Colum- 
bus and vicinity are running full 
time, with the exception of the Swift 
Manufacturing Company, which re- 
cently has been going only about 
four days a week due to repairs and 
enlargements understood to be un- 
der way. In connection with the ex- 
pansions to be provided at this plant 
a brick warehouse 74x74 feet is now 
being erected to be used for eotton 
cleaning purposes. 

The Bibb Mills, the Muscogee 
Mills and the Eagle & Phenix Mills 
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are reported as operating some de- 
partments overtime, affording night 
work for several hundred employees 
in addition to their regular day 
forces. 

The local mills report an ample 
supply of cotton on hand, and or- 
ders. A spirit of optimism generally 
prevails in the industry here, and 
no shutdowns or curtailment of out- 
put are in sight for any cause, ac- 
cording to men who have been en- 
gaged in the industry here for many 
years. 


South Carolina Curtailment. 

Greenville, S. C—While mills over 
the Piedmont seetion are continuing 
to curtail operations, no curtailment 
is evident in Greenville. 

Mills in Clinton, Union, Anderson, 
Williamston and Calhoun Falls have 
announced curtailed schedules. Ex- 
ecutives of local mills continue to 
say curtailment may become neces- 
sary, but are unable to say when 
such a schedule will be put into 
effect, if at all. 


Macon Mill Situation. 


Macon, Ga—Four cotton mills 
made slight increases this week in 
the number of persons employed. 
Of nine mills here, seven are run- 
ning full time and two are running 
overtime. 

No reductions of force is being 
made and none is looked for in the 
immediate future. The number of 
persons employed in industrial es- 
tablishments here has been increas- 
ing each month since January, 1923. 
This is shown by reports received 
by the Chamber of Commerce from 
{65 factories in the Macon district. 

Textile mills have advance orders 
for over 3,000 additional horsepower 
as soon as available. 


Manchester Mill Trouble Settled. 


Manchester, Eng. March ti— 
Work resumed today at the Thorn- 
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hame Cotton Mill, near Royton, 
where a strike had threatened to 
result in a lockout of some 150.000 


operatives by the Cotton Spinners’ 
Federation. Following the action of 
the Carding Room Amalgation 
which yesterday withdrew from the 
dispute the employers today author- 
ized the withdrawal of all the lock- 
out notices that had been given and 
work will continue on normal lines 
throughout the industry. The dis- 
pute arose through the introduction 
into the Thornhame Mill of an extra 
machine, imposing increased work. 


Textile Club Plans 
Acquaintance Tour 


Greenville, 8S. C—What is declared 
to be the first annual “Textile Ac- 
quaintance Tour” ever attempted in 
the United States is being planned 
here by officials of the Greenville 
Textile Club, following a meeting 
held last week at the Union Bleach- 
ery in this city. 


According to Prof. C. W. McSwain. 
textile instructor of -the Parker 
school district, and C. B. Dill, presi- 
dent of the Greenville Textile Club, 


there is strong probability of the 
project going through. Mr. Dill was 
instructed to appoint a committee 
to further consider the proposed 
trip. Should the trip be made this 
year, it is proposed to make it an 
annual event. 


Plans, as yet in the making, call 
for a special train to carry one hun- 
dred or more superintendents, over- 
seers and other employes of the 
Greenville mills. The route to be 
taken would be through Georgia, 
North Carolina and Virginia, visiting 
the larger textile centers of those 
States. The exchange of ideas would 
be the principal object of the visit 


and would, it is believed, bring 
much benefit to those making the 
trip. 


Professor McSwain expressed the 


opinion that no similar tour has 
ever been undertaken by any city 
in the United States and thinks 


much advertising would also come 
to Greenville, “The Textile Center 
of the South,” by reason of the trip. 
Officials of all Greenville mills are 
expected to co-operate in making 
the trip a reality, should the com- 
mittee decide definitely to under- 
take it. 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool 

Prompt deliveries 
three weeks after 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


in two to 
receipt of 
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New England-SouthernMills 
Operating Profit Is 
$212,890 


Boston.—The New England-South- 
ern Mills, composed of the old In- 
lernational Cotton Mills properties 
andthe newly acquired Lockwood, 
Greene properties in the South, re- 
port a net operating profit for the 
year ended December 31, 1923, of 
$212,890, after all interest charges, 
taxes and depreciation. The follow- 
ing income account shows the effect 
of the Tucapau. Mills and one 
month’s operation of the Pelzer 
Manufacturing Company: 


Gross sales, $12,280,776; selling ex- 
penses, $779,633; income from sales, 
$11,501,143: cost of goods sold, $10,- 
237,919; reserves and taxes, $51,721; 
depreciation and interest, $630,468: 
operating profit, $281,034; profit ac- 
crued on minority not owned 
by the company, $68,144; not oper- 
ating profit, $212,890. 


President S. Harold Greene told 
stockholders that the new mill in 
Georgia has been completed and the 
tire fabric machinery from Lowell, 
Le Roy and New Buryport plants in- 
stalled in this building, where, un- 
der Southern conditions, tire fabric 
can be made to better advantage 
than in the North. The plant at 
Lowell is being converted from tire 
fabric to wide sheeting, he said, and 


stock 


this, it is believed, will. put that 
mill on a profitable operation. 
It was announced that Nathaniel 


F. Ayer, of Boston, George McFad- 
den, of Philadelphia, and Vietor M. 


Montgomery and Robert B. Barn- 
well, of Spartanburg, S. C.. have 


been elected directors. 


Wanted 


To buy a used, 100 lb. dyestuff 
mixing machine. State price and 
particulars. Address L. M. B., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St.. LOWELL MASS 


Incorporated 1914 


must be one that for sim 
the different requiremen 


into the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


plicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
ts of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE 


Are all 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., 


MASS. 
No. Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS.—-COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, a new product especially for Print Cloths. 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, 
Lancashire Acme Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
Ready-made Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 
ane COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly. 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. ~* 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, N_ Y. 
P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


warp sizing compounds make the 


Th | 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHING 
A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Glues, Gum Arabol, 


actories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STEPHEN ARLEIGH. South Car. Representative, Greenville, 5S. C. 
HERBERT BOUOTH. Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Finishing Knit Goods 
Continued from Page 23 
That is, the pressure exerted on the 
seam does not disrupt the seam but 
tears the fabric. This indicates that 
the seam is stronger than the body 
portion of the garment and will 
stand common usage. But if the 
seam itself becomes broken when 
put to the stretching test, if prover: 
that the seam is not properly made. 
Pprinciple of the Lock-Stitch in 
Seaming Knitted Goods. 

The principle of the lock-stitch 
commonly used in seaming knitted 
fabrics is shown in the sectional 
illustration of a seam in Figure 4. 
There are two separate threads used 
in making this type of stitch, one 
of which is carried by a needle and 
the other by a shuttle. 

The stitch is made by forming a 
loop with the needle thread on the 
hack of the seam so that the shuttle 
thread can pass through. The slack 
of the loop is automatically taken 


~ 


up as soon as the shuttle had deliv- 
ered its thread in it and a stitch is 
made 

The needle thread is the one 
which is shown in the needle and 
the shuttle thread the one which is 
on the underside of the seam. The 
evolutions of each thread can be 
followed in the diagram. In case 
that double stitching is required for 
strong seams, two sets of needles 
are used and the shuttle 
through the loops made by both, 
resulting in two rows of stitches 
each a short distance apart. In fact, 
there are machines in use provided 
with means for operating two, three 
or four needles for the production 
of multiple rows of parallel stitches 
at a single operation. Others are 
arranged for inserting embroidering 
threads when it is desired to orna- 
ment the seams. 


passes 


Seaming Wrought Underwear. 

The point and cup seaming ma- 
chines are commonly employed in 
seaming wrought underwear. where- 
by the edges are united loop to loop. 


The principle of point seaming 1s 
similar to link seaming. The loops 
of one edge of the fabric are evenly 
joined to the loops of the other 
edge. 


In the cup seaming machines the 
mdges of the fabric are passed be- 
tween two intermittently racked 
cups facilitating the insertion of a 
double chain overstiteh which makes 
A g00d seam for wrought underwear. 
Owing to the higher speed at which 
the cup seaming machines can be 
operated they are preferred to the 
point seaming machines, unless the 
character of the fabrie requires that 
the point seaming system be em- 
ployed. In some lines of knitted 
fabrics it is essential that the 
stitches in the seams be very elastic. 
In other kinds the matter of stitch 
elasticity is not of vital importance. 
The manufacturer of knitted under 
and outerwear has all such points to 
consider in order to produce perfect 
goods at the least cost of operation. 
For instance, point seaming is con- 
sidered an ideal method of seaming 


most wrought knitted fabries, but it 
is slow and expensive as compared 
to the speed and expense of opera- 
tion of the cup seaming method. 

Modern: .cup seaming machines, 
operating at a speed of over 3,000 
stitches per minute, have enabled 
the wrought underwear manufac- 
furers fo seam wrought goods as 
speedily as cut goods. 


Textile Night Schools Double 


Last Year’s Attendance 


Greenville, S. C.—More than 2,000 
men are enrolled in the _ textile 
night classes of the State during the 
present school year, according to H. 
B. Adams, State supervisor of in- 
dustrial education. 

This number is approximately 
twice as large as the number en- 
rolled during the year 1922-1923, Mr. 
Adams declared. The .men are di- 
vided into 143 classes in the cotton 
mill villages of the State, the ma- 
jority of them being in the Pied- 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


7 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


DAVID M. BROWN 


President 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New ror Additions and Improved Facilities for 
anufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited 


Catalog on Request 
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mont section, surrounding Green- 
ville. 
Classes are held regularly at 


night, teachers of the public schools 
volunteering their services in this 
work. Reading, writing, arithmetic. 
civics and other subjects are taught 
in addition to studies which equip 
the student for obtaining a higher 
position in textile. work. 

Greenville mills lead the State in 
this respect, successful classes be- 
ing operated at virtually all the mill 
villages which surround this city. 
Students who have enrolled during 
past years are again pursuing their 
studies and declare they have de- 
rived much benefit from this insti- 
tution. 

The work will be continued, it 
was stated, results over the State 
showing that it has passed the ex- 
perimental stage and enlarged plans 
are being made now for next. year. 

Citing a particular 
what is being done in this respect, 
Mr. Adams highly praised the class 
work at Abbeville Cotton Mills at 
Abbeville. 

Twenty-nine students, as many as 
can be handled by one teacher. are 
enrolled in the elass at Abbeville. 
which is taught by Miss M. P. Jones. 
A large number of persons are on 
the “waiting list” of the class, being 
anxious to take up the work. 

The mill authorities are said to 
have co-operated with the State De- 
partment of Education, allowing 
some of the men to attend during 
work hours by making arrangements 
to have all the jobs carried on with 
spare help. All subjects taught bear 
on the textile industry, and mill 
officials have stated, Mr. Adams 
suld, that the efficiency of their help 
has been increased by the classes. 


Juvenile Crime in 


[ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, March 5, 1924 
Mr. David Clark, 
Raleigh Hotel, 
Washington, D. 
Dear Sir: 
Following the letter we dictated 


early in the day, in relation to the 
increased delinquency among juve- 
niles, Louis N. Bloomenthal, an 
sistant in the States Attorney’s of- 
fice of Cook County, expresses the 
belief that juvenile delinquency is 
increasing in Chicago largely be- 
cause of the lack of suitable em- 
ployment for boys between 17 and 
21 vears of age. 

“In 1923,” said Mr. Bloomenthal. 
“there were 115,000 boys in Chicago 
boy out of every 16. Two-thirds of 
them were discharged, one-twelfth 
were released on probation and one- 
fifth of the number that were tried 
were convicted and punished. Boys 
of that age, having nothing to do. 
and being fond of amusement such 
as theatre going, readily engage in 
burglary, hold-ups and the more se- 
mous erimes including robberies 
with guns. A great majority of the 
prisoners sent to the State Peniten- 
llary are under 25 years of age and 
this is primarily due to their social 
status. There is more loafing than 
between 17 and 21. Of this number 
‘34 were tried for crimes, or one 


us- 


instance of 
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formerly. When a boy is at work 
he does not have time to think of 
crime. In the cases which came 


under my personal supervision, I 
was unable to find any boys with a 
record of two years regular employ- 
ment.” 

The number 
received at the 
Home of Chicago for 
years was as follows 


of delinquent cases 
Juvenile Detention 
the last three 


1921 
Boys | 2796 2753 
Girls 921 947 


1922 1923 
3191 
769 


1 was unable to obtain figures pre- 
vious to 1921. 

The statistics of delinquent chil- 
dren brought into the juvenile court 
between 1916 and 1923 show a de- 
crease in the latter year but this 
does not signify anything except 
that the present policy is not to 
bring into court so many children 
as formerly. The real measure of 
increase in delinquency is probably 
indicated by the number of children 


received at the juvenile home. The 
lotal delinquent children brought 
into the juvenile court in 1916 


amounted to 2786, or 2192 boys and 
094 girls. By 1919 this had jumped 
to 3402, or 2647 boys and 755 girls. 
About that time the poliey of the 
juvenile court officers was changed 
and they did not take children into 
court for the minor offenses, so by 
1923 the delinquent children brought 
into the juvenile court had de- 
creased to 1774 or 1237 boys and 537 
girls. A good many delinquent boys 
and girls are taken to the home 
without being brought into court. 
which would account for the larger 
number at the home. 

Burglary against boys in 
which final orders were entered in 
the juvenile court from 1916 to 1922. 
inclusive, are as follows: 

1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
3T7 388 342 . 320 326 
The ages of children brought into 


Cases 


the juvenile court of Cook County 
between 1921 and 1922 show that in 
the ages between 14 and 16. the 
criminal tendencies are most pro- 
nounced. 

Under the Illinois law, minors 
under the age of 14 are not permit- 


led to work in any gainful occupa- 
lion. Over the age of 14 vears and 
under the age of 16 years if is nee- 
essary for employers to have an em- 
ployment certificate for each minor. 
Certain hazardous employments are 
forbidden all minors under 16 years 
of age. The law relating to part 
lime or continuation schools pro- 
vides that minors between 14 and 17 
years of age must attend such econ- 
tinuation schools not less than eight 
hours per week for at least 36 weeks 
each year or 300 hours if such at- 
tendance is confined to a period of 
three consecutive months. In most 
districts of the State, including Chi- 
cago, there are not enough contin- 
uation schools to take care of stu- 
dents over 16 years of age so the 17- 
year limif has not been strictly en- 
forced. Beginning September 1. 
1925, the continuation school law 
applies to minors between 14 and 18 
years of age. 
Very truly yours, 
Signed) John M. Glenn, 
secretary. 


Ee ence enables us to make drop wires of extreme accuracy 
= processes of hardening, 


= requirements? 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


For forty years this plant 
has manufactured precision 
steel products. This experi- 
and uniformity. All 
tempering and finishing are at our disposal. Our drop 
wires are made to accurate dimensions with satin finish and always entirely 
free from burrs Regularly made for all makes of looms What are your 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Eastern Representative: 
BOYD'S TEXTILE BUREAU 
Providence, R. |}. 


Southern Representative: 
SLAUGHTER-McCABE CO. 
Greenvilie, S. C. 


The 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant 
35 Glenn St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Branch Office 
Room 206 Andrews Law Bldg. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


FIRM —BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHOREL 


Drive-Anchorage of posts 
insures permanent tence alignment 


They stand straight and firm for 
swamp or dry ground. In fact, 
Fences installed 20 years ago 
perfect alignment. 


years—in 
many A. P. 
are still in 


Phone or write our nearest representative 
for complete information on the many pay- 
ing features of Anchor Post Fences. includ- 
ing the above. 


$2 Church St., 


— 


Anchor Post lron Works: 
CHARLOTTE. N. C.: R. M. 


New York, N. Y 

wrk P. O. Box 1375; GREENVILLE. 8S. C.: 
H. H. Orr, 315 Palmetto Bildg.; SAVANNAH, GA.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 
East Bay St.; ATLANTA, GA: Beaullieu & Applewhite, Citizens Southern 
National Bank Bidg.; BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: C. 8. Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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Improved Dobby Chain 


| 
Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34. N.U. Washington, D. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


HARNESS 
‘Quality and Service 
That Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS } 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 7 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE. MASS. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Revise Yarn and Thread 
Standards 


Washington.—Revision of present 
fentative standards for tolerances 
and test methods for cotton yarns, 
proposed tentative specifications for 
folerances and test methods for 
electrical cotton yarns, and proposed 
fentative specifications for toler- 
ances and test methods for cotton 
sewing threads were discussed at 
the regular March meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, held at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington 


kr. R. MeGowan, of the textile di- 
vision, Bureau of Standards, wel- 
comed the members of the society 
when the meeting was called to or- 
der by A. E. Jury, chairman of the 
committee on textile materials. Mr. 
MeGowan briefly outlined some of 
the work the bureau now has under 
way. 

Tests now being conducted, Mr 
MeGowan seid, show the value of 
twists for tensile-strength and dvye- 
ing, a study looking toward the 
standardization of mercerized yarns, 
and a study of dyes and dyeing along 
with methods for the standardiza- 
tion of underwear sizes, and on the 
strength of cordage. 


Mr. MeGowan said that there had 
just been discovered by the bureau 
a method of purifying gasoline at a 
cost of about 1 cent per gallon, 
which meant a tremendous saving 
to dyeing and cleaning establish- 
ments. 

In calling the convention to order. 
Mr. Jury urged that the members of 
the society proceed with all haste 
so that the various reports submit- 
led by sub-committees could he 
fully discussed and made ready for 
final presentation and adoption at 
the next annual meeting. 

The first report taken up was 
submitted by sub-committee No. 7, 
on yarn, thread and twine, by K. B. 
Cook, of the United States Rubber 
Company. The report varied con- 
siderably with that tentatively 
adopted by the society and issued in 
i923. The main changes, Mr. Cook 
explained, were in that section of 
the report covering tolerances. Un- 
der the revised tolerance specifica- 
tions, purchasers of yarns would be 
delivered within 2 per cent of the 
specified numbers of yarns within a 


Cause. 


This statement led to violent dis- 
cussion between members of the so- 
cietv, and it was strongly contended 
(that it would be impossible to de- 
liver yarns within 2 per cent of the 
specified numbers. The specifica- 
Lions proposed by Mr. Cook on this 
particular subject provided that 
“the average size of each case, bale, 
ehain ball or beam warp of yarn, 
either single or plied, as found by 
tests shall not vary from the speci- 
fied size beyond the following tol- 
erances:” 

Yarn range, singles or equivalent, 
up to 17s, tolerances carded, 4 per 
cent above, 2 per cent below; comb- 
ed, 2 per cent above, 2 per cent be- 
low: 17s to 40s tolerances carded, 3 
per cent above, 2 per cent below; 
combed, 2 per cent above, 2 per cent 


below; 40s and above tolerances 
carded, 2 per cent above, 2 per cent 
below; combed, 2 per cent above, 2 
per cent below; example: No. 36, 
carded yarn specified, tolerance 
would allow 35.28 to 37.08. 

It was finally agreed after the 
matter had been discussed pro and 
con that this particular specifica- 
tion should be changed to read: 

“The average size of each case, 
bale, chain ball, beam warp of yarn 
in singles as found by tests, etc., 
should not vary from the specified 
size beyond the following toler- 
ances: 

“Yarn range, singles up to 17s and 
above, tolerances for both carded 
and combed should be 3 per cent 
above and 3 per cent below.” 


It was further agreed that these 
revised specifications would be sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting of the 
society. Specifications on this par- 
ticular point adopted in 1923 pro- 
vided that the tolerances should be 
7 per cent, both over and under. 
These figures, the discussion devel- 
oped, were radically wrong, and if 
was unanimously agreed that they 
should be amended, but delegates 
present were not sure as to what 
percentages could be applied that 
would be satisfactory to both con- 
sumer and manufacturer. 


Mr. Jury said that there had al- 
ways been a tendency on the part of 
the manufacturer to hold off the 
adoption of specifications until they 
were sure such specifications could 
be met. On the other hand, the 
consumer was desirous of having 
some kind of specifications on which 
he might base his purchasing. 
Hence, the real reason for the adop- 
tion of specifications that would 
make for a common language un- 
derstandable to both the consumer 
and the manufacturer. 


Another point in the revised spec- 
ifications that came up for comment 
was that section concerning moist- 
ure regain. Those adopted in 1923 
provide for moisture regain in both 
yarns and fabrics at 7 per cent. It 
was finally agreed after some dis- 
cussion that for the present moist- 
ure regain for fabrics would be on 
a basis of 6% per cent and 7 per 
cent on yarns. 

Another change in the tentative 
specifications was a provision for 
determining the average tensile 
strength, the formula submitted 
previding that “the corrected 
strength equals the actual average 
strength + the actual size above 
line and specified size below.” 

Part 2 of the report submitted 
covering electrical yarns was chang- 
ed to conform with yarn tolerances, 
and was finally adopted unani- 
mously. 


Part 3, providing for tentative 
specifications for sewing threads, 
was referred back to the committee 
for further consideration, it having 
developed that the thread commit- 
fee was a new one, and inasmuch as 
there was considerable difference of 
opinion as to what should be em- 
hodied in the first report, Secretary 
Jury moved that this portion of the 
report be given further considera- 
tion and submitted at the next an- 
nual meeting. 
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Wanted—One exceptionally good 
boss weaver who fs used to work- 
ing on narrow fabric looms, and 
particularly who has had experi- 
ence with elastic webbing. Fac- 
tory situated in Greensboro. Ex- 
‘ellent working conditions. F. D. 
Courtenay, 357 N Elm St., Greens- 
noro. N. C. 


Have You Opening for 
Experienced Man? 


I have worked through carding 
ind spinning, was overseer of 
‘loth room for 6 years, and have 
had 10 vears’ experience as me- 
thanic and electrician at mill. 
Want job with some medium size 
mill and would start at small 
salary provided there is promise 
of advancement. Now employed 
but am looking for something 
with a future. Address P. J., care 
Bulletin. 


For Sale 

5—40” Saco-Pettee Pickers, $225 
each. 

10—40” Lowell Cards, 12” Coiler, 
$950 each. 

40-——Deliveries Saco-Pettee Draw- 
ing, 12” Coilers, $20 delivery. 

3—80-spindle H. & B. 10x5 Slub- 
bers, $8.50 per spindle. 

3—144-spindle Providence 7x3 
Speeders, $3.50 per spindle. 

4—200-spindle Providence 6x3 
Jack Speeders, Balance Rail, 
$2 per spindle. 

10—196-spindle Spinning Frames, 
Whitin medium gravity spin- 

dies, $1.20 per spindle. 

2—80-spindle Spoolers, $1.50 per 
spindle. 

i—_30 Set, 22°x72” Dry- Cans, 
made by Textile Machinery 
Co., of Providence, R. L., $1,- 
600, 

4.000 Whitin mediums gravity 
spindles, complete with Bases 
and Bolsters, at 55¢ each. 

1—7,000-spindle Spinning Equip- 
ment, consisting of: 4 Kitson 
Pickers, 22 Cards, 30 Deliver- 
ies Drawing, 2 Slubbers, 5 In- 
fermediates, 8 Speeders, all 
spinning with metallic thread 
board Whitin medium grav- 
ity spindles. 

All above in the very best of 
condition, and quick deliveries af 
$8.50 per spindle f. o. b. cars, 
Carolina shipping point. 

Address: 
Textile Machinery Exchange 
Box 1355 
Charlotte, N. C. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Textile Exports Gain Value 
But wat Quantity 


The value of America’s textile 
exports in 1923 was 16 per cent 
greater than 1922, according to an- 


nouncement by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. This gain 
in value, however, was not the re- 
sult of greater shipments, but of the 
increase of. prices, and a gain in 
imports is also recorded, the report 
announces. 

Textiles represented 24.5 per cent 
of the total of domestic exports and 
26.6 per cent of the total imports of 
1923, compared with 229 and 27.5 
per cent, respectively, in 1922,” the 
report announces. “For statistical 
purposes, exports and imports are 
divided into nine principal groups. 
In point of value, the textile group 
is the most important, and with the 
exception of vegetable food prod- 
ucts, oil seed, expressed oil and bev- 
erages, far exceeds all other groups. 
It is interesting to note that the 
trend of textile exports for the past 
two years has very closely followed 
that of both textiles and genera! 
exports. The fluctuations in United 
States textile purchases abroad are 
not so marked as those of genera! 
imports. 

“The total value of textile exports 
in. 1923 was $1,002,041,446, an increase 
of 16 per cent over the 1922 figures 
$863,679,755). This gain, however, 
represents in most cases an ap- 
preciation in value rather than in 
quantities exported. For example, 
1923 shipments abroad of raw cotton 
were almost 20 per cent greater in 
value, but the quantity was 13.65 
per cent less than in 1922. 

“In 1923, United States _ foreign 
sales of piece goods registered a 
decline of 23,000,000 square yards, 
but the drop in value amounted to 
only $6,000,000. The heaviest losses 
occurred in gray (unbleached) 
goods, exports of which decreased 
by 74,000,000 square yards. Of the 
balance, bleached goods accounted 
for 22,000,000, printed for 11,000,000, 
piece dyed for 2,000,000 and yarn or 
stock-dyed for 12,000,000 square 
vards. 

“The advance in the price -of 
American cloths has been a feature 
of the piece goods market in 1923. 
The average price of three gray 
sheetings and five print cloths, for 
which the Textile Divnsion has tab- 
ulated weekly prices during the 
past two years increased 17 per cent 


compared with 1922. This: rise in 
price undoubtedly represents an 
important factor not only in the 


losses in American foreign markets 
but in the invasion of the domestic 
market by imported piece goods, 
particularly from the United King- 
dom. 

“Exports of wearing apparel in 
1923. as a whole showed improve- 
ment, slight gains over 1922 being 
registered in cotton, wool, and silk 
lines, waterproofed clothing, and 
hats and caps other than straw. 
American cotton and silk ‘hosiery 
sales abroad increased but artificial 
silk hosiery lost ground. 

“Other textiles whose export 
Value was greater in 1923 were: 


Jute manufactures, cordage, except 
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wool manufactures; lino- 
leum, oilcloth, and coated or water- 
proofed fabrics. 

Imports of textiles exceeded ex- 
ports by about $5,000,000 1923, 
aggregating $1,007,837,674, a gain of 
17.5 per cent over 1922 when $857,- 
330,623 worth of textiles were pur- 
ehased abroad. Conspicuous gains 
over 1922 were registered in the 1923 
totals for the following groups: Raw 
wool, $43,794,000; unmanufactured 
silk, $30,235,000; jute manufactures, 
$22 447,000: cotton manufactures, 
$12,084,000; wool manufactures, $11,- 
615,000; and silk manufactures, $6,- 
968,000 

“Especially significant to Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters 
are the imports of cotton cloth 
which increased from $39,073,450 in 
1922 to $47,188,033 in 1923, the bulk 
of which ($37,557,453) came from the 
Lnited Kingdom. The British in- 
vasion into the United States gray 
goods market, once considered an 
almost impregnable stronghold of 
American manufacturers, resulted in 
imports of this class, mounting from 
$7,933,985 in 1922 to $18,287,386 in 
1923, of which $16,798,941 worth were 
of British origin. Owing to changes 
in the unit of quantity for cotton 
cloths from square yards to pounds 
for the period September 22, 1922, to 
March 31, 1923, no exact compari- 
sons of the quantities involved can 
be made, but a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of gray cloth imports is 90,- 
000,000 square yards for 1923, com- 
pared with °35,000,000 square yards 
in 1922. Bleached goods purchased 
abroad declined from $6,068,135 in 
1922 to $3,696,394 in 1923 with an 
estimated reduction in quantity 
from 22,000,000 to 14,000,000 square 
yards. Although there was little 
change in the total value of colored, 


of jute; 


printed, dyed, and woven-figured 
piece goods, the 1922 receipts 
amounting to $25,071,330 and those 
for 1923 reaching $25,204,253, the 
quantities were approximately 35,- 
000,000 and 112,000,000 square yards, 


respectively. Official statistics of 
the United Kingdom show exports 
of piece goods to the United States 
in 1923 to have aggregated 174,922,- 
200 square yards, valued at $37,575.,- 


457 against 95,384,000 square yards, 
worth $26,750,550 in 1922. Undoubt- 


edly price has been the chief factor 
in the successful competition of 
British cloths in the United States. 
Figures compiled by the Textile Di- 
vision of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce show the aver- 
age weekly price of six shirtings 
and two printers on the Manchester 
market to have averaged $0.4476 per 
pound in 1923 or $0.0835 lower than 
comparable New York cloths which 


were quoted at $0.5311 for the past 
year. 


Increasing Demand for American 
Cotton Goods in Malaya. 


A very large business is done 
throughout Malaya in cotton piece 
goods of all descriptions. English 
manufacturers at present hold a 
partial monopoly in this trade, but 
are slowly giving way to the ever 
increasing demand for American 


products, Vice Consul Richard Ford, 
Penang, Straits Settlements, reports. 


Line 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 


able and therefore 
easilv duplicated. 


pag a feature that has made 


THE LINE 


feXe) 

of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 

standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH. Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bows. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Wilmington. Del. 
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Argentine Trade Is Difficult 


Washington, Mareh 9 —American 
exporters of cotton goods competing 
for business in Argentina are having 
“the most difficult period” in the 
history of ‘the trade, according to 
advices received from Buenos Aires 
by the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Trade Commissioner George . A. 
Bardy, writing from Buenos Aires, 
under recent date, states: 

“The chief cause of this trouble is 
the high landed cost of American 
goods in Buenos Aires,. due partly 
to the unfavorable dollar exchange 
and partly to higher factory cost in 
the United States, as compared with 
similar costs in Europe. The gen- 
eral situation of the textile market 
in Argentina is slow. and the Euro- 
pean houses are in general selling 
only for present needs. 

“There is no desire to stock up on 
the part of the importers and whole- 
salers. Retail textile buying in the 
country districts is also very slow 
and there is no sign of any improve- 
ment. In the city cotton goods are 
moving, but retail houses complain 
that the public is unwilling to pay 
present prices for the cotton goods 
ami that the buying is slow, await- 
ing a drop in cotton prices.” 

Discussing the situation in Chili, 
Commercial Attache Ralph H. Ack- 
erman advises from Santiago: 

“Despite the fact that practically 
all the large importing houses and 
the small retailers are complaining 


of an over-stock of textiles. one of 
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the largest concerns in Chili had 
larger sale of textiles during Janu- 
ary: than any of the preceding 
months. The principal of this firm 
for a number of yvears represented 
an few American textile mills and 
ane store in Valparaiso and another 
from the early beginning operated 
in Santiago. Being convinced that 
. proper assortment of American 
textiles was not being sold in Chile 
in the volume which the market 
could absorb, the distribution was 
extended until this concern devel- 
oped a chain including five cities of 
the Republie. Sales are strictly on 
a cash basis and at fixed prices. Job 
lots of off seasen fabrics are pur- 
chased in New York and satisfacto- 
rily distributed. 


“During the present season one of 
the best sellers has been Egyptian 
designs of crepes and one month's 
sales were over $100,000, United 
States currency. Among the items 
which may be seen in these stores 
are percales, voiles, poplins, dress 
goods of all sorts, shirtings, both 
prints and white, cretonnes, in addi- 
lion to the usual run of gray flan- 
nels, sheetings, both bleached and 
unbleached, ducks, khakis, drills, 
both bleached and unbleached, and 
hollands. The system of one price, 
cash and no deliveries and by pur- 
chasing off season material has en- 
abled this concern to offer these 
goods at prices much below those in 


stores which are carrying greater 


overhead costs, and has proved con- 
slusively that the consuming public 
will buy American novelty textiles 
in sufficient quantity to warrant a 
ready turnover. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. 


blank and send it {) us. 


Name of Mill 


Town 


Spinning Spindles 


Recent changes 


Please fill in the enclosed 


Looms 


Superintendent! 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanic 
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What World’s Cotton Goods 
Markets Are Doing 


England. 

Spinners of cotton in the Ameri- 
can section have voted an over- 
whelming majority to organize short 
time, that is 26% hours per week. 
It appears many of the cotton mills 
are not in the best financial position 
and some firms on the Oldham Ex- 
change dist were quoted very low 
last week. One of the cotton mem- 
bers in Parliament has asked the 
Government to arrange guarantee 
call loans for cotton mills.—Cable 
from Trade Commissioner Hugh D. 
Butler, London, February 29. 

Belgium. 

Export buying continues to sus- 
tain the cloth mills, but local con- 
sumers are buying very slowly and 
only to cover current wants. This 
attitude is due not so much to the 
personal unwillingness of the job- 
bers or retailers to pay current 
prices as to their well-founded be- 
lief that the local public usually ab- 
stains from buying in a rising mar- 
ket based on exchange, since its 
purchasing power does not react as 
quickly as prices in an industry 
supported mainly by export trade. 
Prices have again been raised about 
5 per cent.—Acting Commercial At- 
tache Samuel H. Cross, Brussels, 
February 11. 

Italy. 

The activity in the cotton industry 
continues normal, but the prices. of 
cotton are limiting more the mar- 
gins of profit—Cable from Commer- 
cial Attache H. C. MacLean, Rome, 
March 1. 


Spain. 


A factor of much importance in 
the general commercial situation of 
Spain and especially of Catalonia, is 
the depression existing in all 
branches of the textile industry, 
which is working on a much re- 
duced basis. Taking the industry as 
a whole, it is believed to be operat- 
ing on less than half time, though 
really accurate information is not 
available. Some manufacturing in- 
terests blame the commercial treat- 
ies, which granted lower rates on 
imported textiles, for this condition. 
Others consider that the prices of 
cotton and other textiles has placed 
them beyond the buying power of 
the people, considering the present 
state of prosperity of the country. 
Whatever the cause, the prosperity 
of the Barcelona manufacturing re- 
gion is largely dependent upon the 
lextile industries, and a long con- 
linued depression in these lines 
would be severely felt.—Consul Gen- 
eral Ralph J. Totten, Barcelona, 
January 26. 

Hungary. 

The condition of the textile mar- 
ket is uncertain. The textile inter- 
ests vigorously demand a change in 
the entire import system, and claim 
that they are unable even to fix 
prices they do not know on what 
basis they may make their calcula- 
tion. Due to the withholding of 
import permits, the shortage is 
growing, and the privileged outsid- 
ers are selling at prices 50 per cent 
higher than the quotations of for- 
eign manufacturers. Therefore, the 
legitimate trade refuses even to 
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quote prices—Consul General Geo. 
Horton, Budapest, January 25. 
Argentina. 

The American textile market in 
Argentina is passing through what 
is possibly the most difficult period 
in its history. The chief cause of 
this trouble is the high landed cost 
of American goods in Buenos Aires, 
due partly to the unfavorable dollar 
exchange and partly to higher fac- 
tory cost in the United States, as 
compared with similar costs in Eu- 
rope. The general situation of the 
textile market in Argentina is slow, 
and the European houses are in 
general selling only for present 
needs. There is no desire to stock 
up on the part of the importers and 
wholesalers. Retail textile buying 
in the country districts is also very 
slow and there is no sign of any 
immediate improvement. In the city 
cotton goods are moving, but retail 
houses complain that the public is 
unwilling to pay present prices: for 
the cotton goods and that the buying 
is slow, awaiting a drop in cotton 
prices.—Trade Commissioner George 
A. Brady, Buenos Aires, January 21. 

Chile. 

Despite the fact that practically 
all the large importing houses and 
the small retailers are complaining 
of an overstock of textiles, one of 
the largest concerns in Chile had a 
larger sale of textiles during Jan- 
uary than any of the preceding 
months. The principal of this firm 
for a number of years represented 
a few American textile mills and 
from the early beginning operated 
one store in Valparaiso and another 
in Santigao. Being convinced that a 
proper assortment of American tex- 
tiles was not being sold in Chile in 
the volume which the market could 
absorb, the distribution was extend- 
ed until this concern developed a 
chain including five cities of the 
Republic. Sales are strictly on a 
cash basis and at fixed prices. Job 
lots of off season fabrics are pur- 
chased in New York and satisfac- 
forily distributed. During the pres- 
ent season one of the best sellers 
has been Egyptian designs of crepes 
and one month’s sales were over 
$100,000, United States currency. 
Among the items which may be 
seen in these stores are percales, 
volles, poplins, dress goods of all 
sorts, shirtings, both prints and 
white, cretonnes, in addition to the 
usual run of gray flannels, .sheet- 
ings, both bleached and unbleached. 
ducks, khakis, drills, both bleached 
and unbleached, and hollands. The 
system of one price, cash and no 
deliveries and by purchasing off sea- 
son material has enabled this con- 
cern to offer these goods at prices 
much below those in stores which 
are carrying greater overhead costs, 
and has proved conclusively that 
the consuming public will buy 
American novelty textiles in suffi- 
cient quantity to warrant a ready 
Lurnover.— Commercial Attache R. 
H. Ackerman, Santiago, February 5. 

British South Africa. 

The outlook for the future sale of 
textiles is fair. American prices are 
lower and imports from the United 
States are heavier. Stocks in most 


lines appear to be adequate.—Cable 
from Clerk Wm. E. Vaughan, Jo- 
hannesburg, March 3. 


REMEMBER 
PRODUCT——FLYER PRESSERS 


All efforts concentrated on 
one product. 


POLICY———-STANDARDIZATION 


Greater efficiency and lower 
cost. 


BEST POSSIBLE 


Longer service means satis- 
fied customers. 


MATERIAL—NORWAY IRON 


Because only Norway Iron 
ean make a satisfactory Flyer 
Presser. 


QUALITY——THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
PRICE————-THE LOWEST POSSIBLE 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
“We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery’. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V. Pres. and Sec. 


MAKE 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 


Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


——_| | | | | 
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Tested and Proved 


It is not difficult to attain a 
given result provided those 
means are used which experi- 
ence has-tested and proved. 


The use of 
Wyandotte Textile Soda 


Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte 
Kier Boiling Special 


has proved again and again 
their ability to produce softer 
texture, brighter color, and 
better quality appearance to 
textiles 

This is the reason why in- 
creasing numbers of textile 
mills are standardizing the use 
of these special purpose alka- 
lies. 


As your supply man. 


“Wpandotic” 


Che) B ford Companp. 
The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Textile Mill Floors 
Scrubbing Powder 


NICHOLS 


Mi Cleanser—The Perfect- 
ed, Non - Soluble, Cleaning, 


Polishing, Cleansing, De- 

odorizing, Scouring and 

Scrubbing Powder. 
Six-in-one. 

YOU TRY IT. THANKS. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C.. U. S. A. 


no potash. 
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The Evolution of Bleaching 
Continued from Page 17) 


“Whereas certain evil-disposed per- 


sons, by sundry devices, stretch 
linen cloth both in length and 
breadth and then beat the same, 


casting thereupon deceitful liquors 
mingled with chalk and like things 
whereby the cloth is made finer and 
thicker to the eye, but the threads 
are thereby loosened and made 
weak. If any person shall hereafter 
use the said deceits, or do any other 
act with any linen cloth whereby it 
shall be made worse, the said cloth 
shall be forfeited.” 
To the efficacy of 
Haarlem Lake was 


the water of 
attributed the 
of the success of Holland in 
bleaching. The water percolated 
into this lake through sand dunes, 
and was thus filtered. Many exten- 
sive bleachworks were erected on its 
which treated linens from 
Germany, Belgium, Scotland and 
Ireland; large quantities came from 
Silesia, and shiploads from Ireland 


CAUSE 


shores, 


and Scotland to be bleached. Al- 
though linen manufacture declined 
in Holland, the bleaching flourished 


until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the modern system of 
bleaching by the agency of chlorine 
practically stifled it. 

The opinion was held that suc- 
cessful bleaching could not be done 
far away from the sea, but this was 
probably due to the effectiveness of 
the sun at the seaside. The Dutch 
bought up all the pear! ash available 
for in their process, and they 
attached prime importance to the 
use of Muscovy ash. Wringing was 
done by means of a machine which 
turned with a wheel. 


In Silesia, in 1618, Horner states 
that the weavers brought their 
goods from their mountain villages. 
The burghers bought them and fin- 
ished them in their own bleach- 
fields, which lay at a considerable 
distance outside the towns. These 
fields belonged to the town. and 
were given to the burghers in he- 
reditary leases. Later the burghers 
were only permitted to finish the 
goods they themselves sold. In 1783 
Silesia was noted for its bleach, and 
all cloth produced had to be bleach- 
at local greens. Each bleaching 
foreman had to have a certificate of 
proficiency, which was given after 
an examination before three com- 
petent bleachers. No foreigner was 
allowed to work on the bleaching 
greens. Bleachers were only al- 
lowed to take as much cloth as they 
could comfortably and well bleach. 
Brown linens when delivered were 
at once examined and steeped, and 
if linen delivered to the greens 
turned out bad, the merchant had 
to be warned within ten days. Reg- 
ulations were also made as to the 
size of the vats and the quantities 
of linen they should contain. Bleach- 
ers were to be very careful in the 
use of lye; they were to use neither 
salt nor lime, and in bleaching yarn 
Cloth was to be milled 
only once, as otherwise it would lose 
in breadth; it was also directed that 
the goods should be carefully wa- 
tered, and that care should be exer- 
cised to see that they did not freeze 
in winter. If these regulations were 
followed, it was considered that a 


use 


ed 


good bleach could be obtained in 
nine or, at the most. ten weeks. If 
the bleacher delivered goods not 


full white and faultless, the owner 
could have them examined by two 
independent merchants, and _ the 
bleacher had’ to pay the cost of the 
goods being again bleached. Bleach- 
ers were enjoined to emulate the 
bleaching of Haarlem, and prizes 
were given to encourage the indus- 
try; but despite all the efforts made, 
the achievements of Holland were 
never equalled, and the finer kinds 
of linen were always sent to that 
country to be bleached. 

In Bielefeld the finest of linen was 


made, finer than Dutch or Irish, and 
largely exported to the United 
States, their webs to be bleached, 
but sometimes farmers bleached 
their own linen. In 1789 there were 
80 bleach-greens in full work in 
County Antrim, 40 of which were 


situated within a radius of 10 miles 
of Belfast, and these latter turned 
out 170,000 pieces annually. In 1800, 
these greens were reduced to 17, but 
each did a greater amount of work. 
In County Down there were 20 
bleach-greens in 1808, bleaching an 
average of 8,000 pieces. A bleacher 
expert at certain classes of goods 
would receive such’ goods from all 
parts of the country. The bleachers 
burnt turf, and the rapid use of this 


was a serious consideration at the 
time. In 1806 the average price of a 
web of linen was 25s, and the 
bleaching price 10s. Brown goods 
were offered to the bleachers, and 
these when bleached were sold to 
the merchants or factors; the 


bleacher usually sold his bleached 
goods, and did not bleach on com- 
mission. A linen hall was founded 
in Dublin to which merchants sent 
their bleached linens, and this insti- 
tution proved of great advantage to 
the trade, especially to the English 
trade, for it obviated the necessity 
of buyers traveling into the country. 
A linen hall then appeared in Bel- 
fast. 

Parkes points out that Irish 
bleachers had to stamp thei names 
on the énd of every web, and if the 
goods were not properly bleached 
the bleacher had to take the goods 
back, besides paying a fine. At one 
lime people went round collecting 
damaged Irish linens, for which they 
paid good prices, in order to receive 
these fines. At this time the Lan- 
cashire manufacturers stiffened fin- 
ished calicoes to imitate Irish linens, 
and even stamped them with Irish 
names. The Irish were as bad, how- 
ever, for they stamped their linen. 
Besides bleaching their own, they 
bleached for other districts. In Aus- 
tria the trade was considerable. 
From Russia, in 1800, large quanti- 
ties of linen cloth were exported, 
but only asmall proportion bleached. 

Bleach yards were at one time 
spread all over Ireland, and small 
weavers brought thread “Paisley,” 
in order to compete with the Scotch 
article, and the Scotch sold goods 
stamped in imitation of the Dutch. 


The, first bleach-field of which 
there is a record in Scotland was 
Fletcher's, at Salton, in East Leth- 
ian, about 1730, although one au- 
thority states that linen cloth, 
bleached and unbleached, was ex- 
ported to Spain in 1590. After 1730, 
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others were started in the neigh- 
horhoods of Ormiston, Perth, Glas- 


gow and Aberdeen. In 1728 James 
Adair. of Belfast, received grants 
from the Scottish Board of Manu- 


facturers to establish a bleach field 
in Galloway, and in 1732 R. Holden, 
another Irishman, introduced a 
method of bleaching with kelp, and 
the Seottish Board helped him to 
establish a bleach field at Pitkerro, 
near Dundee. The processes em- 
ployed were copied faithfully from 
the Dutch. The Scotch, so late as 
1752. sent their linens over to Haar- 
lem to be bleached, the goods man- 
ufactured one year being sent the 
following March and returned in the 
October, and then sent to London to 
be sold under the denomination of 
“Seotch Hollands.” In 1749 an Irish- 
man, who had learned something of 
the art of bleaching, settled in the 
North of Scotland and established a 
works for the bleaching of Scotch 
goods, it being evident that the art 
was practiced in Ireland before 
Scotland. This individual applied to 
some of. the most eminent Scottish 
manufacturers, who were so pleased 
with the prospect of being able to 


bleach at home that they readily 
entrusted him with goods to bleach. 
These. however, were so ineffect- 
ually. managed that their owners 
were compelled to send them to 
Holland to be cleared and finished. 
The next parcel which these pro- 
prietors furnished him with were 


bleached no better: for, after having 
kept them in operation the whole of 
that summer and half of the next, 
the goods were returned very much 
injured, and even rendered tender 
by this process. In the course of 
a few years, however, this same 
person became an excellent practi- 
cal bleacher; all the neighboring 
manufacturers employed him, and 
from that period no more goods 
were sent to Holland. 


The Commissioners and Trustees 
gave £50 annually in 1758 for in- 
structing apprentices in the art of 


bleaching, and £230 for promoting 
bleaching by prizes or otherwise. 


The British Linen Company, incor- 
porated in 1746, assisted bleaching 
by buying fat and wood ashes from 
abroad and selling them on credit to 
proper people. Bleaching was only 
carried on in the summer months, 
and to finance weaving and bleach- 
ing was difficult, for stocks of cloth 
were held by the bleacher for a 
long time. In 1794, at Perth, there 
were three linen printing works— 
Ruthven, Tulloch, and Cromwell 
Park—and four bleach fields, which 
bleached cloth for the country 
round, and even English cloth was 
sent. At Luncarty, 600,000 yards of 
cloth were bleached annually, two- 
thirds of which were low priced 
linens; also diaper and table linen 
from Dunfermline, Edinburgh and 
Perth, the remaining third being 
fine linens and sheetings. Pitcairn 
Green, near Perth, was then a thriv- 
ing weaving center, and it was said 
that it showing signs of rivaling 
Manchester. Now there is no weav- 
ing done there, but bleaching is 
carried on, Perth being the most 
important center for linen damask 
bleaching at the present time. Hunt- 
ingtower turned out a similar quan- 
tity to Lunearty in 1794, and Tul- 
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loch about half this quantity. 


mont did about 450,000 yards. Sir 
John Sinclair’s Statistical Account 


of Scotland states that the work 
girls of Luncarty were always clean 
and tidy, and as a consequence they 
married young. Referring to the 
introduction of linen bleaching from 
Ireland to Scotland, it is significant 
that in later years machine bleach- 
ing as applied to linen goods was 
introduced from the same source, 
although the Irish probably learned 
their method of treatment from the 
Lancashire way of treating cotton 
goods. 

In America the development of 
the industry from early times fol- 
lowed the developments in England, 
just as the development of the spin- 


ning and weaving of cotton goods 
followed each development in. this 
country. In the United States in 


the eighteenth century the people 
used to rely on their own hand 
made goods and importations from 


England, until Samuel Slater, called 
the “Father of the American Cotton 
Industry,” taught them how to spin. 
He was a skilled mechanic, and 
therefore forbidden to leave Eng- 
land at this time, but he got away 
in 1789, and soon a large number 


of cotton mills were erected in New 
England, “due to his example and 
success.” The English law pro- 
hibiting the export of machinery 
hindered the development of weav- 
ing in the United States, but some 
machinery did succeed in getting 
over the Atlantic at this time, as if 
was taken to pieces, mixed up with 
other articles, sent in different ves- 
sels, and assembled when it arrived: 
but the development of weaving in 
the United States was principally 
due to Lowell, who visited England 
after he heard of Cartwright’s in- 
vention of the power loom, and al- 
though he could not procure any 
drawings, he carried away definite 
ideas of the construction of the 
machine, and decided on future de- 
velopment in the United States. The 
tirst 
loom in the United States could not 
find a market: it was sold by auc- 
tion, but the market gradually de- 
veloped. 

Similarly, as regards the finishing 
of their cloth, the Americans relied 
on skill obtained from England. In 
1789 “the white was bleached on a 
platform in the sun,” and then, Me- 
serve states, “relatively few English 


people came to Lowell. Those who 
did arrive were a satisfactory and 
high grade class of operatives. 


When the Merrimack Company was 
formed in 1821 an attempt was made 
to manufacture calico. It was found 
impossible, however, to get satisfac- 
tory results in bleaching, dyeing and 
printing, and as this art was prac- 
ticed extensively in England, it was 
decided to send to that country and 
secure experienced workers.”—Jour- 
nal of Textile Institute, Manchester, 
England. 


Argentine Cotton Crop Estimated. 


The Argentine Minister of Agri- 
culture continues active in his ef- 
forts to develop the raising of cotton 
in Argentina, and it is expected that 
the cotton crop this year will attain 
40,000 metric tons. 


Stor-Knit Goods 


cloth produced on the power 
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Jobbers Plan 
Underwear Standardization 


A committee to work with the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America in an effort to 
establish definite standards for 
knitted underwear has just been 
appointed by the Wholesale Asso- 
ciation of Knit Goods Buyers, affil- 
inated with the National Wholesale 
lyry Goods Association of Philadel- 
phia, according to a report just 
made by George A. Fernley, secre- 
lary of the manufacturers’ organi- 
zation. 


This action on the part of the 
wholesale merchants follows their 
unanimous endorsement at their 
unnual convention in New York re- 
cently of the advertising and re- 
search work being done by the 
manufacturers. At their convention 
the jobbers went on record as favor- 
ing the endeavors of the manufac- 
lurers to overcome various unfavor- 
able conditions in the knit under- 
wear market. One of the. prime 
factors in this work is the develop- 
ment of standards for the improve- 
ment of qualities, the elimination of 
superfluous types, the elimination 
of sub-standard grades, and the 
maintenance of a sound, stable basis 
of operations. For this purpose the 
manufacturers have appointed 
Charles Hamlin as research fellow 
lo work in close co-operation with 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards at 
Washington. 


Those who constitute the whole- 
salers’ standardization committee 
are Charles E. Hutchinson, -of M. E. 
Smith & Co., Omaha, Neb. chair- 
man; S. J. Liske, of the Youngstwon 
Dry Goods Company, Youngstown, 
O., and W. U. Starkey, of 
Miller Company, Baltimore, Md. The 
committee will meet with the man- 
ufacturers’ committee at an early 
date, and later meetings will be held 
at frequent intervals, it is under- 
stood. 


italian Manufacture of Cotton Bed 
Spreads. 


The 


spreads 


manufacture of cotton bed 
in southern Italy is con- 
trolled by a corporation owning 13 
mills. During 1923, this company 
produced 275,000 bed spreads, a con- 
siderable decline from the 1922 out- 
put of 470,000 bed spreads. Ordi- 
narily two kinds of spreads are 
made, those with a fringe, and those 
without. They may be white or 
colored, blue and red being the most 
popular, but sometimes mixed color 


schemes are used. Prices at the 
factory range from $2.73 to $5.46, 


depending upon the fineness of the 
thread and the addition of a fringe. 
Prior to 1922, bedspreads were mar- 
keted direct or sold to independent 
exporters in Naples, but now the 
corporation has its own selling 
ugents in the United States and 
south America, its chief markets. 
Declared exports of bedspreads from 
Naples to the United States amount- 
ed to 56,257 spreads worth $163,525 
in 1923, according to Consul Gensul 
General Homer M. Byington, of the 
State Department. 


Daniel 
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DIASTAZYME 


A product for the conversion and removal of 


starches, sizings, etc. 


DIASTAZYME is especially adjusted for textile 


use, having high starch liquefying power. 


Ask for sample 


The product will prove itself 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 


PASSAIC, N. 4. 


Fire Without Haviny A Cleaning Period 


Soe Uew with tither Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


RIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


- 


> H. P. Morse Chain driving spinning frame. 
Driven 815° R. P. M., 


Driver T7120 
Center Distance inches 


Maximum Transmission of Power 


Morse Silent Chain Drives 
by your motors. They 


give 


you the full benefit of the power developed 
insure maximum production by transmitting 98.6% 
of the motor’s power to your machine. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA. 
702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. 
BALTIMORE, 


1402 lexington Bidg 
BOSTON, MASS. 141 Milk Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. 
404 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Room 803, 112 West Adams St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


421 Engineers Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO 


176, Wazee St., R. M. Parsons 
DETROIT, MICH. - 
7601 Central Avenue 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
Finance Bldg., Morse Eng. Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Room 1871, 50 Church B8t. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
413 Third St., S., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


Co 
MONTREAL. QUE., CAN. 
St Bidg., Jones & Glassco 


g’d. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA 
612 Franklin Trust Bidg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Westinghouse Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Monadnock Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, 


M. 
Chemical Morse Eng. Co. 
TORONTO, ONT GAN 
Bank of Hamilton Blac. 
Glassco Reg’ d. 
WINNIPBG, MAN., CAN. 
Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Jones & 


CHAIN DRIVES 
: 
— 
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SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


| 


A 


small plants 


uniform—the HUMATIC 
takes care of that. Let us 
tell you more about this and 


For large or 


—one operator can take 
care of several machines or 
do other work between 
loading and unloading. The other raluable features. 
extracting will always be Write today. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


Specialty Department N., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
British Sales Agency: 
The British American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 
36-38 Victoria St.. London, S. W.-—1 England. 


+ 


Automatic 


Eight Phases of Mill 
Operation 


(Continued from Page 18) 

Wide gauge spinning frames allow 
the use of high spindle speed with- 
out the undesirable chafing of the 
yarn caused by separators. In re- 
placing old spinning, it is usually 
possible to obtain the same produc- 
tion in the same floor space as for- 
merly by installing fewer new wide 
gauge spindles in place of the 
greater number of old narrow gauge 
spindles. 

Filling wind has been introduced 
in many of the new mills on account 
of its greater production and less 
waste. Also in some of the older 
mills, the warp wind frames have 
been changed over to filling wind 
with a considerable increase in pro- 
duction, less handling, less waste 
and better running work. The dif- 
ficulties first encountered in obtain- 
ing proper spooling devices, espe- 
cially for the coarser yarns, have 
been overcome, and the filling wind 
today is satisfactory for all counts. 
With filling wind, it is usually pos- 
sible to take out a few teeth of twist 
gear. 


Character of Drive. 


There is no other factor in the 
mechanics of textile production that 
has as important an influence on the 
amount of production as the char- 
acter of drive. 

In anticipating increased produc- 
tion, the natural comparison be- 
tween the two types of drive favors 


the individual electric drive over 
the belt drive. 
Operation has shown that the 


higher cost of the individual motor 
drive is warranted by the amount 
of production increase; further, its 
operation has developed a number 
of incidental advantages contribut- 
ing to the total greater economy. 

With belt drive, the principal 
detriment to maximum production 
is belt slip; which is eliminated with 
the individual motors. 

Individual drive has been so well 
standardized that it is now accepted 
as a matter of course for many of 
the machines in the mill. Improve- 
ments and refinements are still be- 
ing made in control devices and 
other details. 


Air Conditioning. 


The natural moisture in both 
woolen and cotton fiber is driven 
out by the manufacturing process 
and must be restored and main- 
tained by artificial means, not only 
to keep the fiber in good condition, 
but to prevent loss of weight, which 
will amount to from 4 to 6 per cent. 

A well-equipped air conditioning 
system will quickly pay its cost in 
the value of regain alone. 

Of almost equal importance are 
the advantages of better running 
work, of less liability to shrinkage 
or rupture, of reduction in waste 
and of a cleanly washed room at- 
mosphere, free from lint, assuring 
normal conditions for operatives. 

While modern humidifying equip- 
ment is governed by automatic con- 
trol devices, the results should never 
be taken for granted as permanently 
assured. Room conditions should be 
checked up from time to time and 
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the equipment kept in accurate 
working order. 
Lighting. 


Tests conducted in manufacturing 
plants to determine the relation of 
lighting conditions to efficiency of 
factory workers have demonstrated 
with unfailing certainty that poor 
lighting conditions cause a corre- 
sponding falling off in production 
and quality. In specific tests where 
the lighting has been increased to 
a point considered adequate, the re- 
sults obtained have been remark- 
able. 

Lighting conditions during day- 
light hours have been improved by 
modern mill construction, with its 
large window areas and white paint. 
Where fine goods are woven, the use 
of the saw tooth roof construction 
provides the better lighting re- 
quired. 

Proper illumination for night 
work is quite as important and re- 
quires the right selection and plac- 
ing of suitable fixtures and lighting 
units. This will be governed by the 
individual condition of each mill. 

Power. 


In no other department of the 
average industrial establishment is 
economy of such far-reaching im- 
portance as in the power plant. 

When it is considered that be- 
tween 50 and 65 per cent of the cost 
of power plant operation is in the 
fuel used, it is evident how import- 
ant it is to use as many fuel and 
power-saving devices as may be 
consistently and economically adopt- 
ed within the limitations of size and 
capacity of the plant. 

Where fuel is used for purposes 
other than power plant operation, 
such as furnishing heat to. factories, 
hot water, process steam, etc., power 
may be generated as a by-product 


at a relatively insignificant addi- 
tional cost. 
This has often resulted in an 


economy of such magnitude that it 
has paid for the additional equip- 
ment in a short time, making the 
only expense the temporary interest 
on the investment. 

The power plant has been in some 
cases the keystone that determined 
the difference between profit and 
loss, 

Arrangement of Departments. 

In the design of new mills, the 
proper arrangement of departments, 
the balancing of equipment and the 
routing of material in process of 
manufacture is easily taken care of. 

In finishing plants, it is desirable 
where possible to place the ma- 
chines in range resulting in a saving 
in labor and floor space; also in 
seconds. This arrangement also 
gives &@ more uniform product in 
less time than the old plan of using 
separate machines. Automatic sys- 
lems are available for regulating 
and controlling the speeds of the 
machines in the range so as to prop- 
erly handle the cloth without undue 
strains. 

Fine goods mills using silk as a 
part of their raw material have 
found it advantageous to equip a 
silk handling department. This has 
resulted not only in economical 
handling, but also in a surety of 
having stock immediately - available 
when eeded. 

The importance of proper opening 
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and preliminary cleaning is now 
being more clearly understood and 
appreciated. Well-designed opener 
rooms with ample bins and (floor 
space are a part of the equipment 
of a well-organized mill. 

- Each mill should have a modern 
supply room arranged for the eco- 
nomical handling of material and 
parts, and for having them always 
quickly available for use. A. proper 
system includes well-designed bins 
and shelves protected from theft 
and easily accessible. A simple but 
reliable follow-up system should be 
used in the supply room to prevent 
undue depletion of stock and main- 
fain a perpetual inventory. 

In many of. the older mills, origi- 
nally unfavorable conditions have 
heen and can be improved. The 
greater flexibility of power applica- 
lion, where individual motor drive 
is udopted, facilitates the shifting of 
machinery and rearrangement of 
departments, making it compara- 
lively simple to secure a more pro- 
ductive layout. 

Importance of frequent checks of 
humidity and the keeping of proper 
production records cannot be over- 
emphasized. Except where individ- 
ual motor drive used, frequent 
tests should be made to assure that 
speed of machines is kept up to the 
proper point. 

The influence of harmonious 
working and living conditions is well 
recognized and is receiving con- 
stantly the attention it deserves. 


is 


Southern Exposition in New 
York 


Plans for the holding of a large 


Southern Exposition in New York 
City in January of next year are 


announced in the prospectus issued 
by those in charge, which has the 
following to say of the Exposition: 

The Exposition will show to the 
world what the South has done and 
is accomplishing. The South desires 
for its products; to attract visitors: 
gain new citizens, investors, manu- 
facturers, farmers, professional and 
business men—young men and wo- 
men, as well as those of middle and 
mature age, people of character and 
high standards of industry and liv- 
ing. Thousands from the West and 
the North will visit the Exposition 
and find spread before them a pano- 
rama of beauty and interest. 

This undertaking is a co-opera- 
five movement. It is not a profit- 
making venture. The leading men 
of the South are giving it their en- 
couragement and support. The plan 
has been- endorsed by practically 
every trade publication which cir- 
culates below the Potomac River. 
It is estimated that since it was an- 
nounced in January the Southern 
Exposition has received about 50,000 
columns of publicity. It has been 
featured in newspapers-all over the 
United States, the Associated Press 
having sent out the first release on 
January 5. 

Co-operating with 
Exposition will be _ individuals, 
chambers of commerce, manufac- 
turing and trade associations, agri- 
cultural societies, development 
boards, railroad, mining, timber, 
land and power companies, indus- 


the Southern 
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bureaus and other agencies. 


trial 
These will aid in conducting a na- 
tional advertising campaign. 


The exhibits will include the 
products of factories, industries, 
mines, agriculture and horticulture; 
the means and equipment for trans- 
portation, power, sanitation and ed- 
ucation; pictures and specimens of 
natural resources: and generally 
will show the progress of develop- 
ment. Special days may be set apart 
for State societies in the metropolis. 
Many suggestions for these have 
heen received. 

It is obvious that with numerous 
exhibitors arranging the displays 
from the various States, the Exposi- 
tion will be original and interesting. 

The show will open January 19, 
1925. 

William G. Sirrine, the president 
and treasurer, is a lawyer of Green- 
ville, S. C. He is president of Tex- 
tile Hall Corporation in that city, 
and has directed the Southern Tex- 
tile Expositions, Textile Products 
Show. Southern Homes Show, South- 
eastern Pure Food Show, and oth- 
ers. 

Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt, of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., the vice-president, has a 
successful record as an organizer 
and executive. He was colonel! of 
the 105th Regiment of Engineers of 
the 30th Division in France during 
the World War. He is a consulting 


engineer, president of Western 
North Carolina, Inc., and connected 
with a number of national move- 


ments, such as the Southern Appa- 
lachian Highway Association, Na- 
tional Drainage Congress, Southern 
Forestry Congress, Southern Appa- 
lachian Power Congress, American 
Forestry Association and others. 

F. Roger Miller, of Macon, Ga., 
ehairman of the advisory board, is 
business manager of Macon Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He was formerly 
president of the Southern Commer- 
cial Secretaries Association, organ- 
izer and director of the Southern 
Aeronautical Congress, Dixie Na- 
tional Tractor Exposition, and the 
Macon Centennial Celebration. 

Col. Holmes B. Springs, of Green- 
ville, S. C., is secretary. He was 
colonel of infantry in the 30th Divi- 


sion in France during the World 
War. He is vice-president of the 
Woodside National Bank, and has 
just retired as president of the 


Greenville Chamber of Commerce. 


India Buying More Cotton Cloth. 


Consul General Alexander W. 
Weddell, Calcutta, cables that the 
Bombay raw cotton market is quiet 
with a downward tendency, the 


price of Indian cotton having drop- 
ped from 618 rupees per 784 pounds 
on January 26 to 591 rupees on Feb- 
ruary 26. (The exchange value of 
the rupee was $0,3031 on January 25 
and $0.2993 on February 26.) 
Bombay receipts of raw cotton 
from September 1, 1923, to February 
14, 1924, totalled 1,849,000 bales and 
stocks on hand on the latter date 
were estimated at 718,000 bales, 
compared with stocks of 513,000 
bales on January 17. January ex- 


ports of raw cotton were 104,707 
tons, an increase of 117 per cent 
over the December shipments of 


48,305 tons. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C 
Greenville, 5S. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
—of— 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


Griffin, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 


vera ve ve vs 


GARLAND MFG 
SACO, ME. 


TRADE MARK 


Stand 
the Gaff 


The tremendous racking speed with which a shuttle 


is driven across the loom calls for a construction 
which can readily absorb the repeated shocks. 

The makers of Williams’ Shuttles fully appreciate 
the rigorous condition under which they must be 
used. This fact is reflected in the shuttles them- 
selves. Only wood of good quality is used—no sec- 


onds are marketed. Moreover the springs are well- 
nigh unbreakable, while the workmanship is expert 
Williams’ Shuttles work in perfect 
the of the room. They are a 
smooth-running loom production. 


with 
factor in 


harmony 


rest real 


Ask about our plan for the reduction of your shuttle 
investment. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


“*The Shuttle People’’ 


MILLBURY, MASS. 
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H. Crutchfield 
W. Crutchfield 
C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. | © 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


A. L. Betts A. M. Williams 


HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 
Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 
Hope, Arkansas 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 


Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 


in the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas RHivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


The Jeffersen-Lincoln 


Cotton Growers Assn. 
An organization of. farmers who 


wish to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CoO. 
Cotton 


Williams A. 5. Williams 
All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


Anderson Cotton Co. 
Cotton Merchants 


Jett 
Della 


Churacter Cetton 


Helena. Ark. 


ne of 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
Main Office, Little Rock, Arkutisus 
Shiopers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missvuri Cotton 
L. PAGE, 


Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALI. WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- Texas 
LAMPE-THOMAS CoO.., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 
Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


4 
RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass'n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 
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Stains On Textiles 


(Copyright by National Aniline 


Co.) 


& Chem- 
ical 


| & ordinary mill practice, the pre- 
vention of 
much 


stains on textiles is 


more difficult 


than their re- 
moval, but at the same time, the 
removal of stains is by no means an 
easy task. As a general rule, the 


most commonly occurring 
those due to the presence of oils of 
some kind, which indicate their 
presence on the finished goods more 
distinctly than before the fabries 
have been dyed. This is especial ly 
lrue of cotton goods, from which, as 
experience has long shown, mineral! 
oil stains can only be removed with 
great difficulty, if at all. Stains due 
fo the presence of vegetable oils, if 
the latter are non-drying, may be 
removed very satisfactorily from 
most cotton fabrics by scouring with 
soap and soda and finally thoroughly 
rinsing. The presence of oil stains 
is shown on the finished goods by 


stains are 


spots that are slghtly lighter in 
shade than the surrounding por- 
Hons. 


A commonly occurring stain is due 
fo imperfect kier-boiling and wash- 
cotton piece goods Cotton 
goods always contain a certain va- 
rable amount of sizing or dressing 
on the warps for the purpose of fa- 
cililating weaving. This 
always contains besides a starchy 
substance, some fatty or waxy 
bodies which serve as softeners. If 
latter are not com- 
pletely removed from the goods by 
means of a thorough boiling, they 
uct as resists for whatever dyes are 
subsequently used for coloring 
Since the cloth is commonly “roped” 


dressing 


these bodies 


down into the kiers in successive 
layers, there is a tendency for im. 
perfect saturation by kier 
liquors, with the result that some 


parts of the folds or twists of the 
cloth are not as fully acted on as 
some other parts, and as a conse- 
quence, a sufficient portion of the 
dressing is likely to remain in the 
cloth and act as a resist towards the 
dye, showing with more or less dis- 
tinctness when the cloth is_ finished. 
So far as is known, no practical 
method exists for overcoming this 
trouble. The only suggestion to of- 
fer is that the kier boss should allow 
ample time for the alkali to do its 


work, and this can be done only 
after considerable experience. 
Lime stains are very common, 


especially on woolens and worsteds, 
particularly when they are scoured 
in hard water. This hard water 
proposition has been discussed times 
without number, during the past 
twenty-five years, but the defective 
results due to hard water seem to 
be as common as ever. Hard water 
and soap are incompatible, and it is 
useless to expect good results when 
such water is used. The lime of the 
water combines with the fatty acid 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


of the forming an insoluble 
fatty-acid soap which adheres with 
creat tenacity to the fibres, and can- 
not be removed successfully by any 
subsequent rinsing or scouring proce- 

When a fabric is contaminated 
with a deposit of lime soap, it 
usually shows shaded areas that are 
quite irregular in outline; some- 
limes they cover wide areas on the 
cloth. Most frequently the lme- 
oup deposit takes on a deeper color 
than the other portions of the cloth. 
The only remedy for this kind of 
frouble is to use soft water, and if a 
supply of this is not avail- 
ble, the ony recourse ts for the mill 


soup, 


lo Install a water-softening plant. 

fhere are ne ives available thal 

will evenly color such preces. 
Stains on worsteds due to some 


Cefect of the carbonizing process are 
nol uncommon, bul owing to thei: 
nature, are diffieull to trace to their 
souree Generally, if has been found 
that such originate by the 
fabric coming into contact with the 
ead lined inner surface of the. 
inks. These’ “lead stains” sre 
nown fo affect the aetual dveire 
oy their resistance to the dye, and 
appear lighter 
han the ground color. 


stains 


al 


Consequence 
Iron stuins appear to be 
lrequentiy encountered on cotton 
fhan on other materats, and 
it is seldom that anyone can explalt. 
how they occur. As a rule, mos! 
ron stains are due to contaet of thre 
‘oll with the sides of the iron kter 
" Which they are boiled. The only 
remedy is to protect the eloth 
guins! such contact by whitewash- 
nz the inside of the kier. 
s‘ains are also due to the presence 
of-iren in the water used. This form 
of iron ts usually combined chem 
ically with organie substances in 
‘he water and is to be removed hy 
special treatment. 


a’ 


Stains due to iron are diffieult to 
remove. Such stains generally show 
themselves before dyeing as brown- 
ish patches of greater or lesser in- 
lensity, bul afterwards they show 
distmetly as darker patches. Of 
‘ourse, When iron-stained cotton 
come im contact with tannic 
in any form, very: dark patches 
uppear, due to the formation of an 

Recently the writer's 


eoods 


nitention was directed to unmistak- 
able iron stains that showed ‘dis- 
linctly on some special eotton fab- 
rics. The water used in the mill 
was known to contain traces of iron, 
but it was believed not to be suffi- 
cient in amount to show with such 
prominence. Careful examination 
disclosed that the stains were due 
lo the formation of the above men- 
lioned tannate of iron, but how the 
lunnin got there was a mystery. 
Later, during the investigation, it 
was learned that one of the work- 
men was in the habit of drinking 
lea With his noon-hour luncheon. 
and that some of if accidentally 
was spilled on the cloth. Tea con- 
lains tannic acid, sufficient to show 
distinetly when combined with iron, 
und the combination of the two 
caused the stain to appear. 

Machinery oil stains are the most 
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difficult to attack, especially such as 
are due to drops of oil from moving 
machinery, either thrown the 
goods while in process or by drop- 
ping from the floor above as is fre- 
quently the case: or, as has been 
observed in a few instances by 
dropping from the elevator mechan- 
ism while the cribs of goods were 
in transit from one floor to an- 
other. 

Machinery oil directly from ma- 
chines: almost always contains be- 
sides the oil finely divided metallic 
particles or graphite. In either case 
such oil stains are practically hope- 


less and cannot be removed. Of 
course, the oil itself may be re- 
moved, but the metallic portion 


works its way into the interstices of 
the fibres and is held there. No 
amount of rubbing with solvents 
does more than to leach out some 
of the oil, and cause the dirt to 
work still further into the goods. 
Such stains will always show up as 
dark patches. 

Mildew stains belong to a class by 
themselves, owing to the peculiar 
nature of their cause. The origin 
of mildew is now well known, but 
the methods for preventing its de- 


velopment are not thoroughly un- 
derstood. The reason for this is 
that the great majority of those 
who are confronted with mildew 


problems, knowing that mildew it- 
self is a low order of plant growth, 
and assuming that almost any harsh 
chemical treatment will be effect- 
ive, fail to realize that the damage 
to the eloth has already been ac- 
complished. The time and place to 
attack mildew is when the goods are 
placed in a warehouse before and 
after dyeing and finishing. 

Generally mildew on dyed cotton 
shows up as lighted color spots or 
areas, due to the fact that the cot- 
ton itself has been attacked and has 
given up some of its substance to 
nourish the growing mildew. This 
subject will be specifically discussed 
in a subsequent article.—Reprinted 
by permission from “Dyestuffs,” 
published by the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co. 


How to Keep Factory 
Workers “Sold” on Job 


One of the chief problems con- 
fronting the employer of labor, par- 
ticularly of feminine labor, is that 
of keeping workers so sold on their 


tasks that they will not absent 
themselves from the shop neces- 
sarily. When the employer cannot 


be sure at night that half his em- 
ployees will not “play sick” and fail 
to show up the following morning, it 
is obvious that there is bound to be 
disorganization of production meth- 
ods that will prove costly to the 
manufacturer and consequently to 
those who buy his merchandise. 

It has been found as a result of 
investigations just completed by Ar- 
thur Schwab, management engineer 
with the Bureau of Factory Prac- 
lice of the International Association 
of Garment Manufacturers, that it 
not infrequently is the rule in plants 
where girls are employed, that no 
inore than 90 per cent of the work- 
ers are ever on the job at one time, 
amd that anywhere from five to fif- 
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teen or even twenty per cent of the 
girls are absent. 

Possibly because the average man 
works because his livelihood and 
that of his family depends upon it, 
men are steadier in their attendance 
to work than women, the association 
has found. Girls, expecting event- 
ually to marry and leave the fac- 
tory, have not the interest in ad- 
vancing themselves that the men 
have, and, too, girls do not seem to 
care much whether or not they keep 
the jobs they have or change about 
fequently, whereas men generally 
prefer to stay in one place, learn 
the business individually, and de- 
velop themselves for better jobs 
with the same organization. 

In his report to the association, 
Mr. Schwab said in part: 

“In companies that are classified 
as ‘high grade’ in respect to factory 
management, the absentee record 
for women workers is from five to 
seven per cent. If we consider such 
well-managed factories as standard, 
absenteeism over seven per cent 
should be regarded as excessive. 

“A number of companies attempt 
to buy good attendance by offering a 
money regard as a bonus or pre- 
mium: This method is a failure. 
With onky.two exceptions the com- 
panies that have adopted the plan of 
4 money reward for good attend- 
ance, have an absentee record of ten 
per cent or more. Furthermore, our 


investigation brings ouf the fact 
that where the offering of money 
reward has been successful, its ef- 


fectiveness diminishes in time as 
ihe novelty and interest in earning 
the reward wears off. 

“It is only through persistent fol- 
low-up and constantly applied edu- 
cational programs that absenteeism 
may be kept to a reasonably low 
fhgure. Following are some of the 
methods employed successfully by 
members of the International Asso- 
clation of Garment Manufacturers 
to meet the problem of the worker 
who absents himself or herself from 
the job without notice or without 
sufficient cause: 

“Daily accurate record of absen- 
and accumulative record of 
every week on a personal efficiency 
card; immediate home visits to ab- 
sent employee to ascertain the jus- 
lifiability of absence and to offer aid 
when aid is desired; demanding the 
employee notify the factory by tele- 
phone or otherwise when absence is 
necessary; dismissal of employees 
who are absent persistently, except, 
of course, when the reasons given 
are acceptable to the management; 
public posting of records of absen- 
educational talks to create and 
maintain interest in good attend- 
ance, 

“It is often 
Schwab in 


fees 


fees: 


found,’ said Mr. 
concluding his report, 
“that married women are absent 
from work much more frequently 
and persistently than single girls. 
Without any attempt to justify or 
explain such a situation, it is ob- 
vious that, since as a class single 
girls are more effective workers 
than married women, the percent- 
age of absenteeism in factories may 


be reduced materially if the em- 
ployment department will control 
the proportion of married women 


employed in the plant. 
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Walter O. Long 


Arthur J. Barry 


LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Tts 55.n00 
Cotton Grower Members 
Catton Classed and Sold in Fven Grades and Stanle 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 
Cotton 


All grades of Oklahoma Cotton 


We civeet from the Parmer. and would like to 
business with some good mil! 
Holdenville, Oklahom: 
Unincorporated 
R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 

Buyers and Exporters 

Memnhers Texas Cotton Association. New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Codes: Meyers’ 29th Edition 


Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Texas, Oklahomn and Katsns 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 


Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


* Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 

Adjusting Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Cy 
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HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


Established 1894 


Greenwood, Miss 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 


Ask any 
Branch offices at every 
Delta. 


of our mill customers as to our service. ea ee 
Compress point in the Yazoo Mississipp! 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 


COTTON 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
Cotton 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON 
CO. 


Not Incorporated 
Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Cottons 


J. W. PRIOR 
Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 


BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 
Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 


Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI! 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


I. L. JONES & CO. 


Cotton 
Missippi Delta S:~nles 
Greenwood, Miss. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quoted By 


R. S. DICKSON 
Gastonia, 


Acme Spinning Co. 
Arcadia Millis 


& CO 


American Spinning Co. 

American Yarn & Proc. Co. 

American Yarn & Proc. Co. 
8% pfd 

Anderson Cotton Mills 

Arlington Cotton Mills 


Aragon Cotton Mills (S. C.) 


Arcade 
Arrow Mills 

Art Cloth Mills 
Augusta Factory 
Belton Cotton Mills 


Cotton Mills 


Belton Cotton Mills 7% pfd. 


Beaumont Mfg 
Bibb Mfg Co. 
Brogon Mills 
‘ara Mfg. Co. 
‘lifton Mfg. Co. 
“abarrus Cotton Mills 
“abarrus Cotton Mills 
pfd 
Chadwick-Hoskins (Co. 
25) 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 
pfd 
Chesnee Mills 
China Grove Cotton Mills 
Chiquola Mfg. Co. 
Chiquola Mfg. Co. 
Calhoun Mills 
Cannon Mfg. Co. 
Clover Mills 
Climax Spinning Co 
Crescent Spinning Co. 
Columbus Mfg. Co. (Ga.) 
Converse D. E. Co. 
Cowpens Mills 
Darlington Mfg. Co 
Dixon Mills 
Drayton Mills 
Dunean Mills 
Dunean Mills 7% 
Durham Hosiery 7% 
Durham Hosiery ‘‘B”’ 
Eastern Mfe. Co. 
Kagle Yarn Mills 
Kagle & Phenix 
Efird Mfg. Co 
Erwin Cotton 
Erwin Cotton 


(Ga.) 


Millis Co. 
Milis Co. 


pid. 
Flint Mfe. Co. 
Gaffney Co. 
Gibson Mfg. Co. 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. €.) 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Glenwood Cotton 
Gluck Millis 
Grendel Mills 
Grendel Mills pfd. 
$50) 
Graniteville Mfe. Co 
Hamrick Mills 


Mills 


7% 


(Par 


8% 


6% pfd. 
(Par $10) 


6% 


(Par 


Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co. 


Hanes, P. H 
7%. pfd. 

Henrietta 7% pfd. 

Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co 
pfd 

Imperial Yarn Mills 


Knitting 


Inman Mills 

Inman Mills 7% pfd. 
Jennings Cotton Mill 
Judson Mills 

Judson Mills 7% pfd. 
King, Jno. P. Mfg. Co. 
Limestone Mills 


Linford Mills 

Lola Mfg. Co 

Locke Cotton Mills (Co. 
Laurens Cotton Mills 
Majestic Mfg. Co 
Mansfield Mills 
Mariboro Cotton Mills 


Mills Mill 

Mills Mill 7% pfd 
Monarch Mills (S. C.) 
Mollohon Mfg. Co. 


Mooresville Cotton Mills 
Musgrove Cotton Mills 
Myers Mill 

Myrtle Mills 


National Yarn Mill 


Newberry Cotton Mills 
Norris Cotton Mills Co. 
Orr Cotton Millis 

Orr Cotton Mills 7% pfd 
Parkdale Mills 

Pacolet Mfg. Co. 

Pacolet Mfg. Co. 7% pfd. 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. (S. C 


Perfection Spinning Co. 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co. 
Poinsett Mills 
Priscilla Spinning Co. 
Ranlo Mfg. Co 

Rex Spinning Co. 


Rex Spinning Co. 7% pfd. 
Mills (Par $12.50) 


Riverside 


Co. 


J 


Riverside & Dan River 
Riverside & Dan River 6% 
pfd. 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co. 
Roanoke Mills ist pfd. 7% 
Roanoke Mills 2d pfd &8% 
Rosemary pid. 7%% 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co 
Saxon Mills 
Seminole Cotton Millis Co. 
Sibley Mfg. Co. (Ga.) 
Spartan Mills 


Sterling Spinning Co. 
Stowe Spinning Co. 


N. C.—Greenville, S. 


Bid. 


Cc. 
Asked 


Thursday, March 18, 1924. 


Toxaway Mills (Par $25) 36 be 38 
t'nion-Buffalo 86 

Buffal 96 
('nion-Buffalo Mills 24 pfd. 

Victor-Monaghan Co. 115 117 
Victor-Monaghan Co pfd 

7% 113 
Victory Yarn Mills Co. 84 
Victory 8% pfd 100 101 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. 175 195 
Watts Mills ist pfd. 7% 104 106 
Watts Mills 2d pfd. 7% 149 151 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 73 76 
Wiscassett Mills Co. 190 
Williamston Mills 195 
Woodside Cotton Mills 124 126 
W oodside (‘otton Mills 1% 

pfd. 91 93 
Woodruff Cotton Mills 195 200 

Southern Mill Stocks 


Quoted By 
A. M. LAW @ CO., Inc. 
Spartanburg, S&S. C. 


Bid. Asked 

Abbeville Cotton Mills 110 115 
American Spinning Co. . 280 290 
Anderson Cotton Mills 111 
Aragon Mills 175 
Arcade Cotton Mills 95 
Arcadia Mills 280 285 
Arkwright Millis 100 115 
Augusta Factory, Ga. 62 AE 
Avondale Mills, Ala. 700 1000 
Banna Mills 50 
Beaumont Mfe. Co 415 
telton Cotton Mills 75 80 
Belton.Cotton Mills pfd. 90 92 
Bibb Mfe. Co 180 185 
Brandon Mills pfd 99 ‘ 
Brogon Mills 112 114 
Calhoun Mills 140 aid 
Chesnee Mills 150 155 
Chiquola Mfg. Co. 280 291 
Chigquola Mfe. Co. pid 93 95 
Clifton Mfg. Co 144 146 
Clinton Cotton Mills 250 : 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga. 148 151 
Cowpens Mills 84 89 
D. E. Converse Co. 132 135 
Dallas Mfe. Co., Ala. 150 170 
Darlington Mfg. Co. 91 94 
Drayton Mills 95 | 
Dunean Mills 125 127 
Dunean Mills pfd 99 100 
Bagle & Phenix Mills, Ga. 175 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga. 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. 95 98 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga... 175 181 
Glenwood Mills 165 170 
Gluck Millis 128 131 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. 175 
Cotton Mills 400 
Grendel Mills 250 = 
Grendel Mills pfd. (par $50) 48 50 
Hamrick Millis 145 155 
Hartsville Cotton Mills 185 
Inman Mills 155 
Inman Mills pfd. 101 
Jackson Mills 
Judson Mills 172 175 
Judson Mills pfd. 101 103 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga... 1656 175 
Laurens Cotton Mills 151 P 
Limestone Cotton Mills 150 156 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C. 125 136 
Marlboro Mills 74 77 
Millis Mill 285 300 
Mollohon Mfe. Co. 122 126 
Monarch Mills 141 145 
Musgrove Cotton Mills &8 92 
Newberry Cotton Mills 140 143 
Ninety-Six Mflls 150 
Norris Cotton Mills 90 97 
Oakland Cotton Mills 124 127 
Orr Cotton Mills 110 113 
Orr Cotton Mills pfd. 96 99 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 215 225 
Pacolet Mfe. Co. pfd 102 104 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A. 

pfd. (Par $95) 96 98 
Pelham Mills 29 31 
Pickens (otton Mills 141 
Piedmont Mfe. Co 160 165 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co. 137 139 
Poinsett Mills 110 112 
Riverside Mills (Par $12.50) i) 10 
Saxon Millis 111 113 
Sibley Mfe. Co... Ga. 7 80 
Spartan Millis 168 171 
Toxaway Mills (Par $25) 36 7 
Union-Buffalo Mills 85 
Union-Buffalo Mills ist pfd. 95 96 
Union-Buffalo Mills 2d pfd. 57 58 
Victor-Monaghan (Co 114 116 
Victor-Monaghan Co. pfd 112 114 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. 175 195 
Watts Millis 90 
Watts Mills ist pfd 103 105 
Watts Mills 2d pfd 148 151 
Whitney Mfe. Co 108 111 
Williamston Mills 195 
Woodruff Cotton Mills 200 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co. 123 125 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Mercury Boiler May 
Revolutionize Power 
Production 


Continued from Page 10 
in steam processes by being carried 
through a steam super-heater and 
a feed water beater. 

An application of this process on 
a large scale was built. at Schenec- 
lady and operated experimentally on 
many occasions. This equipment 
was originally designed to give 1,500 
K. W. from the mercury turbine but 
it was never run above 1,050 K. W. 
Of the 1,050 K. W. so delivered in 
these tests, 800 constitutes net gain 
as compared with a 200-pound 
steam process operating with simi- 
lar firing conditions. With such a 
performance of the mercury tur- 
bine, and with the steam produced 
used as in the best power stations, 
this result is equivalent to about 
11,300 B. T. U. from fuel per’ kilo- 
watt hour. Eighteen thousand B. T. 


U. per kilowatt hour is considered 
extremely good in large existing 
steam stations. This equipment 


operated with about 12 pounds pres- 
sure in the mercury boiler. “By 
using a pressure of 35 pounds, which 
seems to be possible,’ Mr. Emmet 
says, “the effichency could be con- 
siderably mereased.” 

The present installation is not of 
sufficient capacity to have much 
effect on the total cost of power 
produced by the electric company 
at the present time. It is large 
enough, however, to learn much 
about the results which may be 
expected when used on a large 
scale. This initial success indicates 
that there is no insurmountable ob- 
stacle to manufacture sets of a size 
fo replace the present large steam 
boilers now installed in modern 
power stations. | 

The last great step of several 
years ago in improving the effi- 
ciency of manufacturing power was 
the replacement of the reciprocat- 
ing engine by steam turbine. 

The modern steam turbine under 
similar conditions is about 40 per 
cent more efficient than the best 
reciprocating engines and the at- 
tamment of this degree of gain has 
been the work of 20 years. “If 
would seem,” Mr. Emmet says, “that 
the introduction of the mercury 
process would accomplish a much 
greater gain. And this may be 
greatly increased because it is be- 
lieved possible to make mercury 
turbines much better than those 
which have been tested and also to 
cury vapor.” 
use higher pressures in the mer- 
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The 
engines to 


from reciprocating 
turbines necessi- 


change 
steam 
tated complete redesign of the old 


station. But in applying the mer- 
cury process if is only necessary to 
replace the steam boiler in the large 
modern plants by a mercury boiler 
which will give greatly increased 
output in the same space. In other 
words, there will be no general re- 
design of a station to obtain the 
henefit of the better economy and 
at the same time materially increase 
the output from the building. Like 
all great steps in advance, time will 
be required to develop and perfect 
a system before this process can be 
expected to reflect on the operating 
costs of the public utilities. 


Naturalty, the question which 
will arise in connection with this 
mercury process is the danger from 
mercurial poisoning, either to the 
community or to the attendants. In 
the first place, as previously stated, 
all joints are welded, so that it is 
impossible for mercury to escape 
except through accident, and ar- 
rangements are such that leakage if 
it should oceur will go into the stack 
where it can do no harm. 
boils 
water, except 
density is much greater 
hoiling temperature much higher. 
\t atmospheric pressure mercury 
boils at 677 degrees Fahrenheit and 
water at 212 degrees. Mercury con- 
denses in a 28-inch vacuum at 455 
degrees Fahrenheit and water At 100 
degrees. 


condenses 
that its 
and its 


Mercury and 


much lke 


At present mercury sells for about 
80 cents a pound. The boiler in- 
stalled in Hartford contains 30,000 
pounds of mercury, and is designed 
lo give from mercury and steam 
about 4,100 K. W., giving about 7.3 
pounds of mereury per K. W. Re- 
cent experiments indicate that in 
future designs 4 pounds per K. W. 
will be sufficient. 

Mr. Emmet, inventor of the mer- 
cury vapor process, has had an im- 
portant part in the designing of 
electrical apparatus for the General 
Electric Company and in the devel- 
opment of its uses from the time of 
the company's formation. 

He was responsible for the devel- 
opment of the Curtis turbine and 
the promotion and direction of the 
company's steam turbine activities 
for many years. Mr. Emmet has 
also been the father of electric ship 
propulsion and has promoted and 
very largely designed the very large 
applications of which have been 
made in the U. 8. Navy and else- 
where. 


BOND, LANE & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


Direct Mill Correspondence Solicited 
Memphis, Tenn., U. S. A. 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 


Staple Cotton 


P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 
Offices: 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Cleveland, Miss. 


Greenwood, Miss. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
DOMESTIC WESTERN EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 


Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P Box 6521 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


ginia. 


Charlotte, - - 


Brevard Court 


a 
> 
4 
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COTTON 


Let Us Quote vou. di 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, 8. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. Pestal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal L- D. Phone 9991 
J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 


B. B. Jackson, Agent 


Cotton Merchants 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Postal, Sou. Bell, 2867 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N.C. Rock Hill, 8S. C. 
Durham, N.C. Greenwood, 8. C. 
Cotton Brokers 


Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 


Postal Phone 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C- 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—<Actual trading in first 
hands in the cotton goods markets 
was light during the week, with 
prices irregular and easier on some 
lines. It is believed, however, that 
the trade will show considerable 
improvement within the next few 
weeks. Sales made recently, while 
mainly of small lots, have run into 
substantial totals and many stock 
lots have been cleaned out. Buyers 
are more inclined to feel that the 
low in prices has been reached. 
Should the cotton markets hold firm 
for the next few weeks, it is believed 
that the demand for goods will very 
materially improve. 


The demand for print cloths was 
more general toward the end of the 
week, although prices on small lots 
were very low. Print cloths, sheet- 
ings and many of the convertibles 
have held close to the lowest prices 
of the year and sales have been 
materially below current curtailed 
productions. Bleached cottons can 
be had as low as 10% for 4-4, 64x60s 
staple ginghams, Southern lines, as 
low as 11 cents, and some of the 
other staples at relatively low fig- 
ures. Manufacturers are generally 
complaining that prices are under 
cost and merchants handling finish- 
ed lines say they find it difficult to 
sell at a profit or to induce traders 
to lay down forward commitments 
in normal quantities. Most of the 
business passing is being done in 
small lots. In some instances they 
are frequently repeated so that mills 
can avoid serious accumulations, buf 
on many lines goods have accumu- 
lated in excess of current demands. 

Combed yarns were generally 
quiet. Tussahs were somewhat 
firmer. A sale of Cantons at 20 
cents this week was reported. A 
sale of some spots of 96x64 Cantons 
at 20 cents, this week, was reported. 
This compares with figures that had 
heen heard at two cents a yard less; 
spots of 35-inch, 96x100 single end 
held at 25 cents, with reports con- 
tinuing to be heard, of the lower 
prices for contract. 

Spots of certain make of 34-inch, 
72x100, 7.00 yard, sold at 15%. There 
are some mills which continue to 
quote 16% and 17 for spot and con- 
tract, respectively. For spots of 34- 
inch, 64x72, 6.40 pongee, 14 is quoted. 

Some 40-inch, 96x100, 7.00 yard, 
combed lawn sold at 18% cents. 

Reports continue to be heard of 
business in imported broadcloths 
and in imported shadow stripe warp 
saleens. 


The heavy cotton goods markets 
showed a continuance of trading as 
reflected in business the week be- 
fore. There were not quite as many 
orders placed this week nor did 
prices show any improvement from 
the mill standpoint. A few contracts 
were placed with deliveries to con- 
tinue through June. The mills 
could make the runs in a short time 
but count on a further addition of 
commitments. There were sales of 
single and double filling, both spot 
and contracts, with quantities not 
above 10,000 yards. Isolated sales of 
army duck on a 30 per cent discount 
basis were reported. 

Cotton goods prices in primary 
markets were quoted as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x64s, 6% 
cents: 64x60s, 6% cents; 38%-inch 
64x64s, 9% cents: brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 16; denims, 
220s, 24% cents; tickings, 8-ounce, 
28 cents: prints, 10%; staple ging- 
hams{ i5 cents: dress ginghams, 
to 21 cents. 


Decline in Japanese Yarn Produc- 
tion. 


Warehoused stocks of raw cotton 
in Japan have increased during Jan- 
uary, and the production of cotton 
yarn declined This decrease in con- 
nection with the slump in exports 
and the increase in warehoused 
stocks indicates a falling off in the 
prosperous condition which has 
characterized the industry since the 
earthquake. The New Year holidays 
account for a considerable portion 
of the decline in production, and 
also undoubtedly affected exports 
and domestic consumption, Acting 
Commercial Attache E. G. Babbitt, 
Tokio, reports to the Commerce De- 
partment. 


Cotton Movement From August 1, 
1923, to March 7, 1924. 

1924 1923 

Bales Bales 


Port receipts 0,799,719 4,944,439 


Port stocks 742,962 699.502 
Interior receipts. 6,674,282 6,613,900 
Interior stocks .. 736.133 835.175 


Into sight 
Northern spinners’ 


9,862,532 9,403,865 


takings .... 1,442,522 1,809,122 
Southern spinners’ 
takings 3,024,125 3,431,960 


World's visible 
supply of Amer- 


ican cotton 2,688,505 2,629,677 


TRADE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


{ WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES : 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FAcCTORy: 
, ROCKFORD ILL .U.S.A. 


MARK 


GREENVILLE, S.c. 


i 
es 
| 
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| 
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‘The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—Some improve- 
ment was noted in the yarn market 


last week. Buyers were interested 
in larger orders that has been the 
case for several weeks past, which 
is taken to mean that they believe 
the markets have reached bottom. 
There was a steady flow .of small 
orders during the week, the total 
volume showing an encouraging 
gain. Buyers who have been oper- 
ating with very low stocks and com- 
ing into the market at the last min- 
mfe, are having more trouble in get- 

ng yarns for prompt shipment, 


20s 46 a 

Single Skeins. 
6s to 8s . * 20s 46 a 
108... 24s 48 a 
12s 44 a 26s 49 a 
14s 45 a 30s 50 a 
16s 45a 

Frame Cones. 
AS 42 a 22s 46 a 
10s 42\%a 24s 47 
12s 43 a 26s 48 a 
14s 44 a 28s 49 a 
l6s 30s 51 
18s 30s ty’e in.49 a 
20s 40s 58 a 

eeler Skeins. 

2-ply 10s__61 2-ply 508..80 a 
2-ply 20s__65 2-ply 60s..85 a90 
2-ply 30s..70 a 2-ply 70s..98 a 
2-ply 36s__73 2-ply 80s__1 12a 
2-ply 40s__75 


‘lue to the fact that yarn stocks are 12s 6 a57 32s 6S a 
dow very much depleted. 16s 58 abd 36s 75 aT7 
59 a60 38s 77 a78 
Knitting yarns continued very a. 40s 78 a80 
dull, with a slight decline on some 22s a6! $00 
numbers. rices on the better qual- 70s 1 O5al 10 
ities held firm, however. There was 80s = 1 20 
a very good demand during the week 20s, 2-ply a és, 2-ply 66 a 
for insulating yarns, one order being 228 2-piy.57 a 40s. Z2-ply.70 a 
5s, 2 75 
numbers covered being 20s, 30s and - pe Carded Cones. . 
a 28 4 a 
40s two-ply. 12s * a 26s 57 a 
are Ss als 
rhere vas also improved demand 45% 20s 
for weaving yarns, especially from 


the towel mills. Inquiry covered 
large quantities of 20s-2 ply warps. 
Carpet manufacturers showed more 
mterest. 

The demand for mercerized yarns 
continued very slow, with a further 
weakening in prices, the latest de- 
clines affecting both single and ply 
yarn. Hosiery manufacturers are 
showing very little interest in mer- 
cerized yarns at present, due to 
some extent to the recent declines in 
the price of artificial silk. 

Market reports here 
that spinners’ prices have 
stiffened following the 
the spinners’ association in Char- 
lotte last week. Mill prices are still 
considerably above those quoted by 
many dealers in this market. It is 
felt,. however, that if the cotton 
market can held firm at present lev- 
els, that a much better demand for 
yarns will materialize within a short 
time. 


indicated 
already 
meeting of 


Yarn prices it 


Market were 
published as follows: 
Two-Ply Coain Warps. 
2-ply 8s...43%a i-ply 24s8_.49%a50 
10s 44 a Z-ply 268s_.50 a 
12s to 148.45 a 2-ply 30s_.51 a 
2-ply 16s_.45¥%a Z2-ply 40s_.60 a 
2-ply 20s_.46 a 2-ply 50s_.70 a 
Two-Ply 6keins 

Ss 42%4ea. 8 59%ea 
10s to 128.438 a43% 40s ex 6444a65% 
l4s 0s 70 
16s. 45 a 60s 78 a. 
208 Tinged Carpet— 
248 3 & 4-ply.38%a39 
268 60 a White Carpet— 
30s 51 %a- 3 & 4-ply.42 a 

Duck Yarns. 

3, 4 and 5-ply— 8, 4 and 5-ply— 
Ss. 42%a_. l6s 
10s___ 208. 46 a. 
.44%a. 

Single Chain Warps. 
108 44 a NEES 49 a 
45 a 26s 49 
30s. 60 a. 
454ea 40s_ 62 a 


The Week’s Cotton Trade 

Cotton prices were erratic during 
the week ending March 7, with final 
quotations for both spot cotton and 
future contracts about 1 cent per 
pound, below the closing of the pre- 
vious week. The volume of sales of 
spot cotton in the South continued 
small with holders indifferent about 
selling at present price levels: Fur- 
ther slight price concessions were 
reported from dry goods centers, 
which factor had a somewhat de- 
pressing effect on raw cotton. Re- 
ports from English spinners’ centers 
indicated labor troubles in some 
sections. Exports continue full and 
are now over 600,000 bales above last 
season's figures for the correspond- 
ing period. 

March future contracts on the 
New York Cotton Exchange closed at 
27.85 cents, as compared with 28.88 
cents on February 29. No. 5 or mid- 
dling spot cotton in ten designated 
spot markets closed at 28.33 cents 
per pound. 

Exports for the week amounted to 
100,354 bales, compared with 85,165 
bales the previous week and 61,843 
bales for the corresponding week in 
1923. Exports from August 1 to 
March 7 amounted to 4,411,001 bales, 
as compared with 3,783,543 bales for 
the corresponding period last sea- 
son. Figures include exports to 
Canada to January 31. 

Hertificated stock at New York on 
March 7 was 146,730 bales, and at 
New Orleans, 21,440 bales. Total 
stocks, all kinds, at New York were 
156.234 bales, and at New Orleans, 
160,370 bales. 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chieego Oharilette 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


eliminating flyings. 
Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. 7 Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, 


Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbur 
S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


D. A. Rudisill, 


2nd V -Pres. 
" Secre tary 


M auney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DBSIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 
Mills wishing to sell direct to discrimimating customers 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, s 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 
Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 


51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


lease 
eins, 


PHILADELPHIA 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. © 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PROVIDENCE 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


| Want Department 


| 


Thursday, March 18, 1924. 


Textile Plant 
Location 


Best in South. See our proposi- 
tion. Box 113, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Mill For Sale. 

A good 3,000-spindle mill, with 
space for 10,000 spindles, and 
good hydro-electric power. M. B. 
Pitts, Elberton, Ga. 


Wanted 

Position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
as overseer on coarse and fine 
numbers, short and long staple 
cotton. Can guarantee proper 
results with good level roving. 
G. H. F., eare Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


For Sale. 


Liddell hand baling waste press. 
Excellent condition. Size of bale 
27” x 54”. $125.00 f. o. b. Char- 
lotte. Address R. 8S. S., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—Agents— 


FACTORY OFFICE 


Desire Purchase 


One combed yarn mill ten to 
forty thousand spindles, equipped 
to manufacture from 30's to 70's 
varns. 

One colored goods mill with 
eight to fifteen thousand spindles, 
conveniently located to large 
stream of water. 

Address Box 577, McComb, Miss. 


For Sale 


1—No. 154 Economy 
Baling Press, very 
cheap. Perfectly new. 
Hampshire 
Spinning Co. 
Clover, S. C. 


For Sale 


Two Knitting Mills of brick 
construction now in operation 
with its own railroad siding, un- 
der city fire protection and con- 
venient. to sehool, with thirty 
dwellings for employees; has suf- 
ficient land for enlarging mill 
and necessary dwellings. Capac- 
ity of both mills 1,500 dozen per 
day. Owners desirous of retiring 
from business. Will sell this 
property at bargain. Apply to F. 
C. Ferguson, Box 514, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 


Make Your 


Wants Known 
Through The 
Bulletin Want 
Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 


Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Bobbins, Spools, Skewers, Shuttles 

We represent first-class manufacturers 
on SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
SKEWERS, SCAVENGER ROLLS and 
TOP FLATS, and have attractive prices. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 1,700,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 
Reduced Cost of Spinning 


Onethird Saved on Leather Covered Rolle 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Indian Orchard, 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Mass. 


? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


to 159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
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Thursday, March 13, 1924. 


M MEN 
| 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00, which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


WANT position as overseer 
Long experience on wide 
goods. Can get good production, with 
small percentage of seconds. Best of 
references to show character and abil- 
ity. No. 4127. 


weaving. 
variety of 


WANT position as overseer weave room, 
large or small. Now employed as over- 
seer and giving satisfaction but wish 
larger place. Experienced on wide va- 
riety of goods, white and colored. Good 
references. No. 4128. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or assistant superintendent. 
Am experienced man with long record 
of successful service. Best of refer- 


ences. Can come on short notice No. 
4129. 
WANT position as overseer carding. 


Competent man who thoroughly under- 
stands carding and preparatory proc. 
esses. Character and habits good, 
steady work and a hustler for produc- 
tion. No. 4130. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
beaming or slashing. Have had i12 
years’ experience in above departments. 
At present overseer with 1,000 looms on 
checks and chambrays and am givin 
satisfaction. Age 40, married, g£00 
references. No. 4131. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Expe- 
rienced, reliable and first-class man in 
every respect. Best of reference. No. 
4147. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
accept place as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced in some of the 
largest and best mills in the South and 
can get results References. No. 4132. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Am 
reliable man of sober habits, good man- 
ager of help and thoroughly understand 
carding. Good references. No. 4133. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill, or would accept place as 
overseer weaving in large mill. Can get 
production at right price and under- 
stand quality weaving methods. Best 
of references. No. 4134. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
take place as overseer, carding spin- 
ning or weaving, prefer weaving. Now 
employed in good North Carolina mill, 
but wish to change for better place. 
Best of references. No. 4135. 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
good sized room. Prefer Georgia or 
Alabama. Bighteen years as overseer 
in good mills. Now overseer in large 
mlli but have good reasons for wishing 
to change Age 48, have family have 
ood textile education and can run the 


ob. No. 4136. 
OVERSEER carding, now employed, 
wishes to make change. My experi- 


ence and training fit me to handle large 
job in good mill. ‘'Good manager of 
help, first-class references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4187. 


WANT position as superintendent yarn 
mill of 10,000 to 15,000 spindles. Age 
46, married, long practical experience, 
12 years as superintendent. Now em- 
ployed but have good reasons for mak- 
ing change References. No. 41388. 


WANT position as slasher 
ond hand in spinning. 
for either place. Best 
No. 4189 


tender or sec- 
Well qualified 
of references. 


WANT position as roller 


coverer. Am 
expert in roller covering and can dem- 
onstrate my ability in short time. Now 


employed in good mill. Want to cor- 
respond with mill needing man of un- 
usual ability. Ne. 4140. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Long experience in handling a com- 
bination of both rooms and can get 


4148. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill. Now employed as 
night superintendent but wish day job. 


excellent results. Good references. No. References to show ability character 
and past record. No 4169. 
mes " WANT position as superintendent or 
WANT position as electrician with good . 
mill or some other manufacturing plant will take overseer’s place in any de- 


Have had 15 years’ experience. Can 
furnish excellent references. No. 4149. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder or spin- 
ner. Practical man of long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer. 
Best of references. No. 4150. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or master mechanic and elec- 
tricilan. Bmployed at present but have 
good reasons for making a change. Can 
come on ten days’ notice. First-class 
references. No. 4151. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Am 44 years old and have 
had 20 years’ experience as overseer 
and assistant superintendent. Can fur- 
nish best of references. No 4152. 


WANT position as overseer plain weav- 
ing or overseer cloth room. Have had 
more than 25 years’ experience on prac. 
tically all kinds of goods. Am qualified 
to handle either position. Age 46, have 
family. Best of references. No. 4153. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had long experience in the spin- 
ning room and have taken a course 
with the I. C. 8S. Good references. No. 
4154. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
department. Age 32, eight years’ experi- 
ence as slasher and beamer. Good ref. 
erences. No 4154. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience on wide variety of fab- 
rics and am capable man in every re- 
spect. Good references from past and 
present employers. No. 4156. 


WANT position as superintendent of tire 
yarn or fabric plant, or fine combed 
yarn mill. Now located in Past. but 
have had 6 years’ experience in South. 
Long term .of services superintendent 
and overseer and am reliable man who 
can get excellent results. Excellent 
references. No. 4157. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on lawns and sheet- 
ings and can guarantee satisfaction. 
Good references. No. 4158. 


WANT position as overseer of small card 
room or second hand in large room. 
Am also excellent card grinder Long 
experience in good mill. A-1 references. 
No. 4159. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had 18 years as such and am now em- 
ployed in my 19th year. Can handle 
yarn or cloth mill and am high class. 
practical man. No. 4160. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Past experience and 
training fits me to handle job in effi- 
a manner. Good references. No. 
4161. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
overseer weaving. ng experience in 
g00d mills in both departments. Relia- 
ble, steady man of good habits. Ex- 
cellent references. No 4162. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed. Experienced in both 
steam and electric plants and can han- 
dle work in satisfactory manner. Good 
references. No. 4163. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
experienced for many years on both 
carded and fine combed yarns. Would 
like to correspond with mill needing 
high-class man. Excellent references. 
No. 4164. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on many different fabrics 
and am competent and reliable. No. 
4165. 


WANT position as superintendent. Fitted 
by training and experience to handle 
large mill in satisfactory manner Good 
references. No. 4166. 


WANT position as superintendent; yarn 
mill preferred. Now superintendent of 
good yarn mill and have held job for 
over two years. Giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Thoroughly understand carding 
and spinning. 15 years as superintend- 
ent and overseer. Good references. No. 


4167. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience and can 


give references from many mill execu- 
tives to show excellent record of past 
service. No. 4168. 


partment. Thoroughly qualified to han- 
die any room in the mill. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4170. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Will go anywhere. 
Prefer yarn mill of 5,000 to 30,000 spin- 
dies. Can come at once Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4176. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Ten years’ experience in carding, spin- 
ning and winding. Now employed, but 
will change on short notice. Age 37. 
with family. References from present 
and past employers. No. 4172. 


WANT position as superintendent Prac. 
tical man, good pusher, can get quality 
production on all classes of yarns. Good 
references No. 4173. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 


Practical man of lone experience on 
practically all yarn counts made in 
South. 7000 ‘references. No. 4174. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 20 years’ experience in spin- 
ning, spooling and warping in some of 
best mills in South, and West. both 
white and colored work. Age 36. mar- 
ried, sober now employed as overseer. 
Good references. No. 4175. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
would take overseer of carding and 
spinning. Many years’ experience as 
superintendent and overseer and am 
well qualified in every respect. Best 
of references. No. 4171. 


SUPERINTENDENT or carder and spin- 
ner desires position. Would take place 
as night superintendent in large mill. 
Prefer mill on plain work. Satisfactory 
references No. 4177. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
or plain weaving or hosiery yarn. Am 
now 32 years of age and can give good 
references. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. No. 4178. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent in medium size 
mill. Would consider weave room in 
large mill. Best of references. No 4179. 


WANT position as spinner. Age 48. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4180. 


WANT position as superintendent of fin- 
ishing in yarn plant. Long experience 
in large Eastern mill and have excellent 
Pe of service. Fine references. No. 

Sl. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
box comber. Am specialist in combed 
yarn work and have had a long term of 


satisfactory service. Excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4182. 
WANT position as shipping clerk. Four 


years’ experience and can handle big 
job Now employed as shipping clerk. 
Gilt-edged references. No. 4183. 
WANT position as carder and spinner. 
Now employed as such, but wish a 
larger place. Experienced, practical and 
reliable man. No. 4184 


WANT position as overseer finishing de- 
partment, white or colored goods. Have 
had 16 years’ experience in cloth room. 
12 years as overseer on white and col- 
ored goods, wet and dry finish. Best 
of references. No. 4185. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 

Have had 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer and can furnish best of references. 
No. 4186. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Can handle either plain or fancy work 
both colored and white Now employed. 
First-class references. No. 4187. 


WANT position as superintendent. card- 
er, spinner or carder and spinner. Have 
acceptably filled overseer’s position for 
long term of years. Best of references. 
No. 4188. 

WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Experienced and skilled me- 
chanic of long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4189. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 12 
years as overseer and 5 years as over- 
hauler in spinning and twisting. Good 
references. Address No. 4190. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer weaving or designer. Have 
specialized in fancy weaving and de- 
Signing and can show samples that 
have proved business getting. Long 
record of satisfactory service in fine 
weaving plants. Good references. No. 
4192. 
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WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill or carder and spinner 
in larger mill Have had 20 years as 
overseer. Good references. No. 4191. 


superintendent or 
Now employed but 
First-class references. 


WANT position as 
carder and spinner. 
want better job. 
No. 4198. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre. 
fer weaving mill. Practical man of long 
experience on great variety of fabrics 
Good references No. 4194. 

WANT position as overseer carding any- 
where in South. Long experience and 
also graduate of I. Cc. 8S Good refer- 
ences. No. 4197. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting or winding at not less than $40 
weekly. Have had 25 years in the mill. 
10 years as overseer, have run present 
oom 3 years. Good references. No. 
4195. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
experience has been as overseer in a 
number of large weave rooms and many 


kinds of goods. Excellent references. 
No. 4196. 


WANT position as overseer of small 
weave room on plain goods. Am hus- 


tler for quality production and good 
manager of help. Good references. No 
4198 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 


superintendent. ¥Now employed. Manv 
years as both superintendent and over- 
seer and am competent worker. Good 
references. No. 4199. 


WANT position as carder. Have had 7 
years as overseer and can give first- 
class references. No 4200. 


position as superintendent. of 

yarn or weave mill, or overseer weav- 
ing Long experience in carding, spin- 
ning and weaving and winding and can 
give good references. No. 4201 

WANT position 
yarn mill 
Experienced 
character 
ences. No. 


WANT 


as superintendent of 
Prefer plant on tire fabrics 
man of good habits and 


and can give good refer- 
4202. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
any kind of plain work: 12 years as 
overseer and have always been able to 
get the goods. Now employed but have 


good reasons for changing. Good ref- 
erences No. 4203. 
WANT position as spinner. Have held 


present job for over 6 years and made 
good record. Can get quality produc- 


tion at right price. Good references 
No. 4208. 


WANT position as carder or carder and 


spinner. Am hustler for production and 
quality and know how to keep costs 
down. No. 4204. 

WANT position as Superintendent of 
yarn mill. Have had 12 years’ experi- 
ence. Have 


finished course in grading 
and stapling cotton. Know mill busi- 
ness thoroughly. Best of references as 
to character and ability. No. 4206. 


WANT position as carder in Small mill or 
second hand in large mill. At present 
employed by good mill but desire to 
change Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. No. 4207 


WANT position as carder. Thoroughly 
understand the carding process and 
have long term of experience in good 
mill. Best of references. No. 4208. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced and reliable man who can 
get results. Experience gained in some 


of the best mills in the Carolinas. Ex- 
cellent references. No. 4209. 

WANT position as superintendent. Am 
competent executive and good manager 
of help, experienced in al! departments 
of mill and man of good character and 
habits. Best of references. 


No. 4210. 


as superintendent of me- 
dium sized yarn mill or assistant su- 
perintendent in large mill Prefer mil! 
in Georgia, Alabama or Missippi. Long 
experience as overseer spinning. Have 
held present place as assistant super - 
intendent for many years, making 4s to 
40s single and ply cones, tubes. skeins 
and warps. References. No. 4111. 


WANT position 


WANT position 


as superintendent 


or 
overseer carding and spinning. Am 41 
years old, have had 20 years’ experi - 


ence as overseer and superintendent of 
mills in Georgia. Can give good refer- 
ences as to character and ability and 
can come at once. Good manager of 
help. No. 41138. 


MASTER mechanic and chief engireer of 
extraordinary ability will consider 
proposition by March first. Fine ma. 

Cor: 
No 


chinist and mechanical engineer. 
resvondence strictly 
4114. 


confidential. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— 
R. P. Sweeney. 

ALBONE— 

Roessier & Haaslacher. 

ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 

Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced-Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks Co 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. tndustries, 

BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 

BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 

BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co 

BANKS— 

American Trust Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAM HEADS— 

SEAMS (All Stee!l)— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

BEAMING COMBS— 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co 

BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Beilt Co 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 

BEL TING— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

B. Williams & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 

Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
I. B. Willlams & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 

Chicago Belting Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
E. F. Houghton 4& Co. 

BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beilt Co. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
National Anitine & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassliacher Chem. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOXES— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

SLOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BLOWERS (Forced Draft, 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

BOILER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


inc. 


inc. 


“Argan’’)— 


SRETON MINERAL OIL— 


Sorne, Scrymser Co. 


‘UNCH BUILDERS— 


‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 


CALENDERS— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 


6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CARDS— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 


Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 


Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARRIER APRONS— 


Link-Belt Co. 


CAUSTIC SODA— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 


inc. 
inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 


Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CHEMICALS— 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


CLEANING DEVICES— 


R. P. Sweeney 


CLEANING MACHINES— 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
R P. Sweeney. 


CLOTH PILERS— 


B. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 


CLOTH PRESSES— 


Economy Baler Co. 


CLUTCHES. FRICTION— 


Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


COAL— 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 


COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 


Link-Belt Co 
B 


COM 


COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 


Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


COMBERS— 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 


COMPRESSORS (AIR 
CONDENSE 


Mauney -Steel Co. 
Paulison-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watis & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

RS — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 


Co 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 


American Moistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 


Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 


William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 


Link-Belt Co. 


COOLERS (AIR)— 


——See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON— 


Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 

B. H. Parker & Co. 

Rose Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 


Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co, The. 

Universal Windin Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Inc. 


Carolina’ Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 
(Revolution, 


etc 
The Root Co. 


COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CREO-PINE— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


GREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOU BLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Co 

DOORS, STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLL 
Metallic Drawing “Roll Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beilt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F., & Sons, Inc. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. ; 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours 4& Co., Inc. 
Klipstein Co., A. 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassliacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

SYE WORKS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Beilt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
IN 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See also Ventilating 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor’ Post tron Co. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post tron Works. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


Hank, Pick, 


FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


B. Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
———See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemov 1 & Co., Ine. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soan Works. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sores Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine 


PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL.- 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

FRAMES— 

Heddie Mfa. Co. 

FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T 8B., Sons Co. 

See Clutches. 

FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

FURNACES (Incinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

FURNACES (Wood-Burning) — 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GATES— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 


“CARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Co. 

BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

GRATES (Shaking and Cut-Off) — 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, 8B. S., & Son Co. 
HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS (Bali and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
The J H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tolthurst Machine Co. 
'NCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS. FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
errow Machine Co., 

KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Coiman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS— 
Flexible Steel Beiting Co. 
MACHINERY— 
merican Laundry Machiner 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Drape 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.., 
Alkali 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp 
Hopedale Me 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co.., 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


inc. 
Works. Inc. 
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LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 


Works. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 


Garland Mf Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 


Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 


Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 


Works. 
Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
ENAMEL— 


|. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co.,. Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
METERS— 

llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 

——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sens, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 

——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
wae Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Borne, Scrymser &. Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Klipstein, & Co 

U. S. Ol 

Wadeworth, ‘Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 


E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mf Co. 
PICKER STI 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPING (Duster and Conveyor)— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
CLEANER— 
R. Sweeney 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mf 
Hyatt Roller Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

QUILLERS— 

Crempton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (tIron)— 

Anchor Post tron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 

The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Rin Co. 
National Traveler Co. 
Victor nine raveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fliyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons. Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROUND GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

SECTIONAL EXPANSION BOILER 

FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
——-See Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHAKING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCaustand & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Willlams Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
MACHINERY— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

sizing STARCHES, GUMS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Allen, Chartes R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley oe Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp 

Hawley’s 
United Chemical Products Co 
John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel- Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SLASHER COMBS— 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


PROMPT 4 
SHIPMENTS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF. SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cc and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


ARNESS 
“| 
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SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

SOF TENERS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SOFTENERS (Oi!l)— 

Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton @ Co. 

SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & WHassiacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAMES— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttie Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS. SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
STOKERS (Mechanical)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— 


R. P. Sweeney. 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
6B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
Edward L. Ladew. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
VENTILATING FANS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Draper Corp. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L. Sonneborn ons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Gons Co. 


WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson @& Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 


Metz, H. A. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 
WOOD-BURNING FURNACES— 


WHIZZERS— McClave-Brooks Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. WOOD PRESERVING— 
WINDERS— Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


YARNS— 
Fiorsheim, H. A. 
Gray-Separk Mills. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co. 

YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 

YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 
BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


QUR SPINNING Fiance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKLKINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 
12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


INC. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Why pay a high price -for the latest and 


best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
more and get the best? It is worth what 
you pay for it—and more. Production on 


your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 


Trouble Free 


harlotte Leather Pelting (Sompany 


Specity 
on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unirep CuHemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office %7 Commercial National Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, 


Card Stripper 


Our Card Stripper is a combination brush and 
air Strippe¥, designed after careful experimenting 
to meet all requirements. 


The Brush is clothed with special wire designed 
for the purpose and protected to prevent damage 
to the fillet. 


The Condenser, Fan and Motor form a complete 
unit for each installation. The air strips the 
Brush, carries the waste to the Condenser, which 
in turn delivers to bin in clean, well opened eon- 
dition. 


Labor is saved by haying one man strip the Card 
better and quicker than two men in the old way. 
A small band is all that is required to be carried 
from Card to Card. 


Send for Catalog 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Branch Office, Greenville, S. C. 
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O Aug. 27, 923 
ISH P MMoTOR SLAY MANE. Co. 
DISCONNECTED AND SPEED (} LANCASTEO PENNA. 
INCREASED £00 7 250 TI 
PRESSES 4/60 


They Eliminated One ot Two Motors 
And Increased Production 


You will be interested in the remarkable were formerly required, both lines are now 
power saving accomplished at the plant of the driven by the 20 horsepower motor alone. The 
Fraim Slaymaker Co., Lancaster, Penn., by speed of one of the lines of shaft has been 
replacing twenty-five ring oiling line shaft increased 50 R. P. M., with corresponding in- 
bearings with Fafnir Double Ball Bearing crease in production. The annual saving is 
Hanger Boxes, as indicated in the above dia- $340.33, or 77 per cent of the cost of the Fafnir 
gram. To those who have never used Fafnir Boxes, including cost of erection and an allow- 
Boxes these results may seem like a power ance for depreciation. 


saving chapter from the Arabian Nights, yet 
anyone can obtain results which are just as 
extraordinary. 


The power tests at. the above plant were 
made by an electrical engineer using a 
graphic electrical recording machine. We will 
resulted in 65 per cent load reduction with the be glad to send details of this test, or of any 
belts on the loose pulleys, and 29 per cent of the many others which we have made, to 


saving of the maximum load. Whereas two anyone who is interested in efficient power 
motors of 20 and 15 horsepower, respectively, transmission. 


FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 


Briefly, the change to Fafnir Boxes here 


O. R. S. POOL A. G. LAUGHRIDGE 
291) Vail Ave. P. O. 1847 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
W. 5S. SHAW 
358 South Converse Street 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
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